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LIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS. 

: social entertainments of the present age differ 
y from those of the past ; much pleasant so- 
was formerly enjoyed at a comparatively small 
nse, generally over a refection of tea, or a scarcely 
ighter affair under the name of supper. Happening 
have scraped together a few memoranda respecting 
entertainments, we shall first give some notice of 
ir rise and progress in the northern part of the 
nd, and then endeavour to draw some useful de- 

tions, for the benefit of the present generation. 
Tea was introduced into Scotland, in 1680, by the 
ily of the Duke of York (afterwards James II.), 
ho was then obliged to reside for a while in Edin- 
gh, on account of the odium he had incurred in 
fagland by his profession of the Romish faith. His 
ort, the beautiful Mary d’Este, and his daugh- 
s by a former wife, the Lady Anne (afterwards 
Dueen of Great Britain), exerted themselves on this 
«asion, by balls, masquerades, and plays, to render 
mselves agreeable to the Scottish nobility; and 
other entertainments, they did not neglect 
furnish the ladies with tea, which was then a 


hat in) 


ox ity even in England, but had never previously 
n known to the north of the Tweed. It is not 

ikely that tea was, for many subsequent years, much 

din Scotland: in 1705, an Edinburgh goldsmith 

in the Gazette that he sells green tea at 16s. 

dbohea at 30s. a pound—a plain proof that it was 

yet the luxury of only the most affluent classes. 

____. MMnecdotes are every where rife respecting mistakes 
de by Scottish housewives on first attempting to 

he prefett Hike use of tea. Young men, residing abroad in 
a ch of fortune, would send home parcels of it to 
rket with Mier mothers, who, resolved to diffuse the benefit, 
—e wld collect a company, and serve up a great dishful 


tinguished 
» remarked 
to makea 


the herb in a thoroughly boiled state, half swim- 
ing in a menstruum of butter, all the water having 
anwhile been thrown out as useless. The last Earl 
Glencairn’s grandfather and grandmother, the for- 
tof whom died in 1734, used to spend a day once 
with a shipmaster and his good spouse at 

ock : on one occasion their hospitable landlady 
id them that she was going to give them a novelty— 
t husband had brought home a quantity of “a grand 
kind of kail,” which she had prepared as the 


he helped himself to half a handful of her West India 
produce, in order that she might not suppose him to 
be a stingy guest. 

Ere the century, however, had advanced very far, 
a considerable quantity of tea was imported into Scot- 
land, with and without the cognisance of the excise. 
In Ramsay’s poem of the Morning Interview, written 
in 1721, when the beau calls at the house of his mis- 
tress in the Parliament Square of Edinburgh, she 
—— judges it must be 

Frankalia come to take her morning tea; 

and subsequently, when her heart has given way to 
the tender appeal of the visitor, 

A sumptuous entertainment crowns the war, 

And all rich requisites are brought from far. 

The table boasts its being from Japan, 

The ingenious work of some great artizan. 

China, where potters coarsest mould refine, 

That rays through the transparent vessels shine ; 

The costly plates and dishes are from thence, 

And Amazonia* must their sweets dispense ; 

To her warm banks our vessels cut the main, 

For the sweet product of the luscious cane. 

Here Scotia does no costly tribute bring, 

Only some kettles full of Todian spring.t 

Where Indus and the double Ganges flow, 

On odoriferous plains the leaves do grow, 

Chief of the treat, a plant the boast of fame, 
Sometimes called green, bohea’s its greater name. 


O happiest of herbs! who would not be 

Pythagorised into the form of thee, 

And with high transports act the part of tea! 

Kisses on thee the haughty belles bestow, 

While in thy steams their coral lips do glow ; 

Thy virtues and thy flavour they commend, 

While men, even beaux, with parched lips attend. 
The prevalence of tea at this time, among the refined 
part of the nation, is also indicated by his giving the 
title of the Tea Table Miscellany to a collection of 
Scottish songs which he published in 1724. And yet 
there is reason to believe that as yet, even the nobility 
used tea in a somewhat sparing manner. In the fa- 
mily of the Earl of Glencairn above mentioned, a small 
tea-pot was always set for his lordship, while his wife 
and numerous daughters had a larger one, containing, 
however, only an infusion of ash leaves and rosemary. 
Lady Glencairn, it seems, was somewhat penurious, 
and grudged to give the genuine herb to so many 
mouths. At length, his lordship asked one day why 
there were always two tea-pots at table—a piece of 
unnecessary show, as it appeared to him—when one 
of the young ladies (grandmother of our informant) 
exclaimed very readily, “‘ Indeed, one of them holds 
your lordship’s tea, and the other naething but ash 
and rosemary leaves; and I dare say we'll soon hae 
naething but the sticks.” At this, it is added, Lord 
Glencairn, who was a proud man, was seriously angry, 
and the young lady did not fail (for such was the cus- 
tom of those days) to get a whipping from her mother. 

About the year 1742, so much tea was smuggled 

into Scotland, and sold at a low price, that, according 
to President Forbes, though probably he exagger- 
ates a little, “the meanest families, even of labour- 
ing people, particularly in burroughs, make their 
morning’s meal of it, and thereby wholly disuse the 
ale which heretofore was their accustomed drink ; 
and the same drug supplies all the labouring women 
with their afternoons’ entertainments, to the exclu- 
sion of the Twopenny.” He adds, “ The Ostend 
Company first, and afterwards that settled at Gotten- 
burgh, not only filled the north of Europe with tea, 
but by necessary consequence brought down the price 
of it very low. Several persons belonging to this 


country, of low if not of desperate fortunes, were con- 

cerned in the service of these companies, particularly 

of that of Gottenburgh. They run their low-priced 

tea into Scotland, and sold it very cheap; a pound 

went from half a crown to three or four shillings, 

The goodwife was fond of it because her betters 

made use of tea; a pound of it would last her a 

month, which made her breakfast very cheap, as she 

made no account of sugar, which she took up only in 

ounces. In short, the desire spread, and at present 

there are very few cobblers in any of the burroughs 

who do not sit down gravely with their wives and 
families to tea.” The worthy president was incensed 
against this practice, because it had depressed the 
receipts from the malt-tax, and he seriously pro- 
posed to the government that the use of tea should be 
prohibited in Scotland under a penalty, except to per- 
sons of considerable income.* The flame spread to 
the agricultural interest, and a great effort was made 
in 1744 to put down tea by county resolutions: the 
farmers of the barony of Brisbane in Ayrshire thus 
express themselves—“ We, being all farmers by pro- 
fession, think it needless to restrain ourselves for- 
mally from indulging in that foreign and consumptive 
luxury called tea ;+ for when we consider the slender 
constitutions of many of the higher rank, amongst 
whom it is most used, we conclude that it would be 
but an improper diet to qualify us for the more robust 
and manly parts of our business; and therefore we 
shall only give our testimony against it, and leave the 
enjoyment of it altogether to those who can afford to 
be weak, indolent, and useless.”~ Such was the con- 
tumely thrown upon tea by prejudice and a short- 
sighted political economy, in the days of our grand- 
fathers. A modern writer says, with not more point 
than justice, “‘ The progress of tea has been something 
like the progress of truth ; suspected at first, though 
very palatable to those who had the courage to taste 
it ; resisted as it encroached ; abused as its popularity 
seemed to spread ; and establishing its triumph at last, 
in cheering the whole land, from the palace to the 
cottage, only by the slow and resistless efforts of time, 
and its own virtues.”§ 

At a somewhat later period, we find that, in Edin- 
burgh at least, tea had suffered nothing from the 
hostility thus manifested against it. Dinner then 
took place at one o'clock in the most of families, and 
tea followed as another meal at four, whence a very 
common name for it in Scotland to this day is Four- 
Hours. Tea services, imported from China, and 
consisting of remarkably small articles, were then 
universal among people above the humblest rank ; 
and the purchase of a set of diminutive silver spoons, 
from some one of the goldsmiths in the Parliament 
Square, was then an essential preliminary to every 
matrimonial union, The convivial habits of the age 
were unfavourable to tea; the most of gentlemen 
liked better to retire to taverns and toast the ladies in 
deep bumpers of claret and punch, than to meet them 
over this light and elegant meal. Still tea-parties 
were the favourite entertainment of a more refined 
and orderly class, It was an easy means of bringing 
together many pleasant people without much previous 
preparation, and without formality. When fifty 
friends, as in the Old Town of Edinburgh, lived within 
three hundred yards of each other, they were soon 
invited and as easily collected: it was the sole recom- 
pence for crowded population and common stairs, 
Sir Alexander Boswell, whose remarks these are, 


* A famous river in South America, whence we have our sugar. 
— Ramsay. 


+ Tod’s Well, which supplies the city with water.—The same. 


dye = fens appropriate to a joint of salt beef. It proved 
ooked upon #0 be a pound of green tea. Where a mistake was 
but it was not unlikely to occur in other in- 
able to pro- Sir Walter Scott tells of “a dame of no 
a l quality, the worshipful Lady Pumphraston, 
ne speaker, Pho buttered a pound of green tea sent her as 
delicacy, dressed it as a condiment to a 
that maa, (mp of salted beef, and complained that no degree 
, and under boiling would render these foreign greens ten-. 
wSOX. n.”"* Many anecdotes, moreover, are told of the 
di Yarico ts wardness evinced by novices on being introduced 
ng the mysteries of the tea-table, their ignorance 
stuff—non- (# the ritual of the spoon, and, above all, the per- 
a tity they were in with regard to the quantity 
say in the HPbich was proper for them to drink. An honest 
ive of Paisley, for instance, was entertained solus on 
Ocasion by a worthy dame of the city of Glasgow, 
Lae a being his first appearance at any meal of the kind. 
ch Boswel "be knew not when to stop, and she supposed her- 
severe, tit Wunder an obligation to fill as long as he continued 
yoy empty, the drinking went on to the seventeenth cup, 
” n, oppressed nature getting the better of all deli- 
, BED he burst out with, “Weel, I would rather be 
> required i frae ony mair o’ your tea; but, howsomever, 
je with the HP Maytake a glype o’ your succar.” And so saying, 
rs, by W.S * Quarterly Review, xxxvi. 192, 
and new 


* Culloden Papers, 190, 191, lt. 
t The Italics are in the original. + Scots Magazine, 1744 


§ Edinburgh Review, xxvi. 171. 
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gives the following picture of an old tea-drinking, in 
@ poem of his quoted below :* 
Then were the days of comfort and of glee, 
‘When met to drink a social cup of tea ;— 
The chequered chairs, in seemly circle placed ; 
‘The Indian tray with Indian china graced : 
‘The red stone tea-pot with its silver spout ; 
‘The tea-spoons numbered, and the tea filled out! 
Rich whigs and cookies smoke upon the board, 
‘The best that Kier the baxtert can afford. 
Hapless the wight, who, with a lavish sup, 
Empties too soon the Lilliputian cup! 
h patience fails, and though with thirst he burns, 
All, all. must wait, till the last cup returns. 
That cup returned, now see the hostess ply 
‘The tea-pot, measuring with equal eye. 
To all again, at once, she grants the boon, 
Dispensing her gunpowder by platoon. 
They chat of dress (as ladies will) and cards, 
And fifty friends within three hundred yards— 
Or now they listen all in merry glee 
While ‘‘ Nancy Dawson,” ‘‘ Sandie ower the lee,” 
‘Than foreign cadence surely sweeter far) 
on the gingling spinnet or guitar. 
The clogs are ready when the treat is o'er, 
And many a blazing lantern leaves the door. 
“ Tea and turn out,” as this kind of thing is now- 
a-days contemptuously called, may appear rather a 
urious mode of seeing company ; but we are much 
nelined to think, that, in most instances, the enter- 
tainment was not quite so limited. After tea there 
was often a rubber, perbaps a dance, according as the 
majority of the party might .be old or young, and per- 
haps, after all, there would be the lightest possible 
supper, just by way of bringing the good humour to 
aclimax. Supper, however, was in those days a meal 
in its own right; and a delightful meal, according to 
all accounts, it was. Here, the close neighbourhood 
in which all lived was of even greater importance than 
in the case of tea. If the company lingered till near 
midnight, they had only to walk a few hundred yards, 
perhaps only up a few flights of steps, in order to get 
to their own homes, The utmost equipage required 
for the ladies was a good pair of pattens, and the only 
convoy the lass and the lantern. For the materiel of 
supper, there was tripe, a haddock, a little toasted 
cheese, and what not, viands that could do no harm 
either to host or guest in any respect, and yet suffi- 
cient. The ease and light-hearted merriment which 
prevailed on these occasions were such as to make us 
sigh for the days that are past. Major Topham, who 
visited Edinburgh in 1774, and published a series of 
letters respecting what he saw, has thus described the 
suppers of that time :— 

*A man who visits this country, after having been 
in France, will find, in a thousand instances, the 
resemblance which there is betwixt these two nations, 
That air of mirth and vivacity, that quick and pene- 
trating look, that spirit of gaiety which distinguishes 
the French, is equally visible in the Scotch, It is the 
character of the nation ; and it is a very happy one, 
as it makes them disregard even their poverty. At 
meetings of both sexes, they do not appear as if they 
had never seen each other before, or wished never to 
see each other again ; they do not sit in sullen silence, 
looking on the ground, biting their nails, and at a loss 
what to do with themselves, and, if some one should 
be hardy enough to break silence, start, as if they 
were shot through the ear with a pistol: but they 
address each other at first sight, and with an empresse- 
ment that is highly pleasing ; they appear to be satisfied 
with one another, or at least, if they really are not so, 
they have the prudence to conceal their dislike. To see 
them in perfection, is tosee them at their entertainments. 

When dinners are given here, they are invitations 
of form. The entertainment of pleasure is their 
suppers, which resemble the peti(s soupers of France. 
Of these they are very fond, and it is a mark of their 
friendship to be admitted to be of the party. It is in 
these meetings that the pleasures of society and con- 
versation reign, when the restraints of ceremony are 
banished, and you see people really as they are: and 
I must say, in honour of the Scotch, that I never met 
with a more agreeable people, with more pleasing or 
more insinuating s, in my life. These little 
parties generally consist of about seven or eight per- 
sons, which prevents the conversation from being 

articular, as it always must be in larger companies. 
ring the supper, which continues some time, the 
Scotch ladies drink more wine than an English woman 
could well bear ; but the climate requires it, and pro- 
bably in some measure it may enliven their natural vi- 
vacity. After supper is removed, and they are tired of 
conversing, they vary the scene by singing, in which 
many of the Scotch excel. There is a plaintive sim- 
plicity in the generality of their songs, to which the 
words are extremely well adapted, and which, from 
the mouth of a pretty Scotch girl, is inconceivably 
attracting. You frequently feel the force of those very 
expressions, that at another time you would not under- 
stand, when they are sung by a young person whose 
inclinations and affections are frequently expressed in 
the terms made use of, and which the heart claims as 
its own. The eye, the whole countenance, speak 
frequently as make as the voice ; for I have sometimes 
found, that I had a very just idea of the tenor of a 
song, though I did not comprehend three words in 
the whole.” 
To such suppers, it must also be recollected, the 
best wits of the day would resort, Some of the Blairs, 


* FAinburgh, or the Ancient Royalty, a sketch of Former 
Manners EAinburgh, Manners and Miller, 1610. 
+ + A baker in the High Street, whose whigs and cookies, kinds 
of cake so called, were very popular tw their day. 


the Smiths, and the Humes, would perhaps be seen 

Sorenens amongst the less distinguished guests, and 

taking their share in the playful conversation appro- 

priate to the occasion. Mrs Cockburn, the authoress 

of the song of the Flowers of the Forest, was one of 

those who collected the philosophers of the age to her 

petit soupers. A gentleman, still engaged in profes- 

sional business, recollects being present one night at 

her house, when David Hume was invited: he came 

rather late, and not till the supper had been concluded. 

As Mrs Cockburn was bustling about to supply him 

with something to eat, he said very coolly, “ Now, 

never mind what the quality of it be, for you know 

Iam no epicure, but only a glutton.” On another 

similar occasion, this good-natured philosopher was 
chatting gaily with a very young and sportive girl, 

almost too young to be allowed to sit up so late, when 
a neighbour asked her “if she would take a philoso- 
pher for a husband.” “ No,” said Hume, “ she would 
rather take a fule-officer.”” With such pleasantries 
were the genial suppers of those days illustrated. 

We have raked up these half traditionary half his- 
torical memorials of modes gone by, in order to con- 
vince our contemporaries that much social intercourse 
may be enjoyed over simple viands, and at small 
expense. In contrast with these light pleasant enter- 
tainments, what are we to think of our own heavy for- 
mal dinner-parties, where some dozen persons, totally 
unacquainted with each other, are brought together to 
eat and drink luxuriously, and, after a certain dull 
ceremonial has been gone through, to part as much 
strangers as ever—or of our evening-parties, where a 
house is made, as it were, a place of public resort for 
several hours, but without any body being either the 
wiser or the happier for it; all being bustle, show, 
confusion, and racket, instead of the genuine enjoy- 
ment arising from kindly and familiar intercourse? 
The moderation shown by our ancestors might in part 
be the result of their narrow resources ; but it was 
much more in accordance with good sense than the 
practices of the present day. The object of social 
meetings is social enjoyment; and this seems to have 
been kept in view in the tea-drinkings and suppers of 
yore. ‘To judge, however, by the manner of our pre- 
sent entertainments, it might be supposed that the 
object of all visiting was to witness a display of luxury, 
that one family collected several others only to impress 
them with a sense of their wealth. Allowing that 
there may be a real wish to gratify friends, still the 
system is most preposterous, for it is not only much 
more expensive than is necessary, but it altogether 
defeats the object in view, seeing that no one can 
enjoy an entertainment which appears above the 
means of him who gives it. Thus it leaves all parties 
losers—the hosts in their efforts to give pleasure, and 
the guests in their time and good humour, 


THE DISCOVERER OF STEAM-POWER. 
Ir is now, we believe, admitted by men of science, 
though the world in general either overlooks or is 
ignorant of the fact, that the Marquis of Worcester, 
an English nobleman of Charles II.’s time, and an- 
cestor of the existing ducal family of Beaufort, was 
the person who first discovered and revealed to man- 
kind the mechanical capabilities of steam—that power 
which, in our own age, is working out effects so vast and 
magnificent. As far as any purpose of utility is con- 
cerned, it is immaterial who was the first to suggest 
the idea of the steam-engine; the application of the 
power to usefal and practical objects was the undoubted 
doing of modern science ; but it is hard that the man 
to whom the merit of the discovery is due, and from 
whom those who made the first practical use of it 
borrowed the idea, should have been so long deprived 
of the honour which he so justly merited. A succes- 
sion of untoward circumstances contributed to this 
injustice. The marquis, in order to preserve to his 
heirs and family the benefits which he ex to ac- 
crue from the application of his discoveries, published 
only mysterious heads or notes of them, in a tract en- 
titled “The Century of Inventions,” or Hundred 
Inventions, intending to leave to posterity, at a future 
period, a full and complete account of the various pro- 
jects. Unfortunately, this detailed account appears 
never to have been drawn up, and the same dread of 
losing the anticipated benefits most probably prevented 
the marquis from exhibiting his experiments to the 
men of science who flourished in his time. The con- 
sequence is, that this famed Century or Hundred In- 
ventions are, with few exceptions, wrapped till the 
present day in a language of unintelligible obscurity. 
It has only been since the practical discovery of the 
properties of steam as a moving power, that it has 
been perceived that the marquis has hinted his know- 
ledge of a similar discovery. The following are his 
mysterious allusions to this subject, 

Invention 68,—“ An admirable and most forcible 
way to drive up water by fire, not by drawing or suck- 
ing it upwards, This new way hath no bounds, 
if the vessels be strong enough; for I have taken a 
piece of a whole cannon, whereof the end was burst, 
and filled it three-quarters full, stopping and screwing 
the broken end, as also the touch-hole; and making a 
constant fire under it, within twenty-four hours it 
yurst and made a great crack: so that having found 
a way to make my vessels so that they are strengthened 
by the force within them, and the one to fill after the 
other, have seen the water run like a constant moun- 


tain stream, forty feet high; one vessel of water, 


rarefied by fire, driveth up forty of cold water: ang 
man that tends the work is but to turn two cocks, 

one vessel of water being consumed, another begins 
force and refill with cold water, and so successively 
the fire being tended and kept constant, which the g¢j 
same person may likewise abundantly perform in 
interval between the necessity of turning the said cocks, 
Invention 98.—“ An engine, so contrived, that wo 
ing the primum mobile forward or backward, upw 
or downwards, circularly or cornerwise, to and 
straight, upright, or downright, yet the pretendg 
operation continueth, and advanceth; none of 
motions above mentioned hindering, much less st 
ping, the other ; but unanimously, and with harm 
agreeing, they all augment and contribute strengif 


unto the intended work and operations; and therefy sT¢ 
I call this a semi-omnipotent engine, and do inten 
that a model thereof be buried with me.” ANEW e 
Invention 99.—“ How to make one pound weighil pulton at 
to raise an hundred as high as one pound falleth, jf jiving wi 
hundred pounds descending doeth what nothi 80: 
than one hundred pounds can effect.” ived UP | 
Invention 100.—“ Upon so potent a help as these with a gi 
last-mentioned inventions, a water-work is, by ma greater <¢ 
years’ experience and labour, so advantageously by us acts 
contrived, that a child’s force bringeth up an hundn(ill progressi 
feet high an incredible quantity of water, even twofe fitl, fro 
diameter ; and I may boldly call it the most stupe of consid 
work in the whole world, not only with little chanllll movemet 
to drain all sorts of mines, and furnish cities with waeMM the resu! 
though never so high seated, as well as to keep thea fessional 
sweet, running through several streets, and so perfo now emp 
ing the work of scavengers, as well as furnishing conseque 
inhabitants with sufficient water for their private coal elegance 
sions, but likewise supplying the rivers with sufficieyim have ant 
to maintain and make them navigable from townyl was reap 
town, and for the bettering of lands all the way it rug and whe 
with many more advantageous and yet greater effeaim realised 
of profit, admiration, and consequence, so that circumst 
servedly I deem this invention to crown my laboungm ther he « 
to reward my expenses, and make my thoughts Mrs I 
quiesce in the way of further inventions.” cumstan 
Can any one doubt, after reading this, that tions. S 
marquis had discovered the applicability of steam iM and cons 
mechanical purposes, and that a just conception him with bei 
dawned on his mind of the stupendous consequenca@l—™ an exte! 
to be achieved by it? Vague as the hints in thea whom c: 
“heads” are, they are yet clear enough to apply cessantl 
steam alone of all powers yet known, and they and visi 
point strongly to some of the uses to which steamil™ stow a 1 
applied at the present day. Moreover, Professor Mi up, and 
lington of London has constructed the model of a ste never 8 
engine, agreeing with the description in Invention QM smiles a 
and capable of fulfilling the purposes mentioned by tam lass of 
marquis, The matter is thus decisively set at rest. J All was 
The grandiloquent language in which the marquf at home 
talks of his discovery, may well be excused, when went on 
think of its true importance, which he appears to haw Could a 
justly appreciated. Yet, though speaking in such hig In th 
terms before man, in presence of his Maker he lease of 
humble. The following passage froma prayer of themm™m next do 
quis, while it shows him elevated with the consciousnemmm family, 
of being the depositary of a stupendous discovery, fashions 
exhibits a mind imbued with humility and noble fedg ful idea 
ing: “Oh, infinitely omnipotent God! whose me feelings 
are fathomless, and whose knowledge is immense ang the occu 
inexhaustible: next to my creation and redemption for a co 
render thee most humble thanks from the very bottom every n 
of my heart for thy vouchsafing me (the meanestiaj manner 
understanding) an insight in so great a secret of natu hint, th 
beneficent to all mankind, as this water-commandiag™l door mi 
engine. Suffer me not to be puffed up with the knowing into one 
of it, but humble my haughty heart by the true knowg™l that one 
ledge of my own ignorance!” Such language as tig asthe ot 
used by one whose genius discovered the steam-enginggy Was em} 
reminds us of Newton’s comparison of himself to not mus 
picking up shells on the shores of the ocean of truth. Jane 
With a brief personal notice of the Marquis @ figure, 
Worcester, we shall conclude this paper. The famigy was ele 
of Worcester were devotedly loyal to Charles Ij turiosit 
at the time of the civil troubles which preceded on seei: 
Protectorate. Both the marquis and his father wegm evident 
engaged in the royal cause, and, on the executiond™m her aga 
the king, fled to France. In their absence, the famiggl of form 
estates were seized by the parliament, and, to bg 4range 
disgrace, Charles II., at the Restoration, requitdgm of thes 
very ill the services rendered him by the marquiyg into the 
leaving him to pass his days in poverty. This, dou Went fo 
less, tended greatly to maintain the marquis in taj air, but 
obscurity of which we have already spoken, and wo called, 
prevent him also from performing his great She hac 
ments upon a scale likely to attract notice. He dij *nding 
however, pass his time in continual experimentiggil Mock k 
and made numerous models of all the machines gf @mbarr 
vented byhim. That he was greatly embarrassed “So, 
the want of means, is evident from his many Palace 
vours to engage the attention of those who might ha@™ 0 sm 
supplied him with funds. large,” 
It is perfectly well known that Captain Savery, ¥ the con 
first discovered and reduced to practice the power@™ uld n 
atmospherical pressure, obtained by the cond one ; a 
of steam, owed his knowledge of its expansive force Would | 
the Century of Inventions. M. Papin, too, thein bought 
tor of the machine called Papin’s Digester, when fortabl 
ployed by the Landgrave of Hesse to raise wale uncle J 
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: we may ascribe much of this injustice to the 
aptness of mankind generally to follow blindly the 
opinions laid down by certain received authorities in 
gience and literature, without examining for them- 
wives. Because Hume, who did not even know 
the title of the book, pronounced the Century “a 
ridiculous compound of lies and chimeras,” while 
Walpole termed it an “amazing piece of folly,” and 
its author a “ fantastic projector,” the world has long 
shut its eyes to the merits of a man of true and great 


genius. 


STORIES OF STYLES OF LIVING. 
LIVING BEYOND THE MEANS. 


ANEW era now opens on the married life of Frank 
Fulton and his wife. The first period of economical 
living WITHIN THEIR MEANS, had been for some time 

; so also had the second, during which they had 
ived UP TO THEIR MEANS; and we now find them, 
with a greatly increased family, living in a lesser or 
greater degree BEYOND THEIR MEANS. The vari- 
qus acts in this drama of real life had been quite 
rogressive. There had been a gradual rise, little by 
fitl, from a condition of comparative poverty to one 
of considerable opulence. There had been no violent 
movement forward; all had been easy, and apparently 
the result of ordinary circumstances, Frank’s pro- 
fessional engagements had greatly increased ; he was 
now employed as a physician by families of the first 
eonsequence, and was enabled to live in a style of 
elegance which he at one period could not possibly 
have anticipated. Now was the time, then, when he 
was reaping the reward of: his skill and perseverance, 
and when, without any difficulty, he might have 
realised such a competence as the prudent under such 
circumstance would by all means have secured. Whe- 
ther he did so or not, we shall immediately learn. 

Mrs Fulton, during the rise in her husband’s cir- 
cumstances, acted as many women do in like situa- 
tions. She yielded to the pleasing current of prosperity, 
and considered, that to be a fine lady was incompatible 
with being an attentive mother. Involving herself in 
an extensive circle of acquaintances, hardly one of 
whom cared any thing at all about her, she was in- 
cessantly occupied in the most frivolous amusements 
and visitings ; and instead of staying at home to be- 
stow a motherly regard on her children, now grown 
up, and requiring more attention than ever, she was 
never so happy as when engaged in exchanging 
smiles and bows and trifling words of course with the 
dass of friends with whom she had become involved. 
All was sunshine, gladness, and smiles, abroad, while 
at home, the house was left very much to itself, or 
went on under the supreme government of servants, 
Could all this last ? We shall see. 

In the midst of Frank’s heedless career he took a 
lease of a large and magnificent mansion, It stood 
next door to that of one of the best friends of the 
family, Mr Bradish, and was hence in a particularly 
fashionable quarter of the city. What a dear delight- 
ful idea! How we shall be envied! Such were the 
feelings of Dr and Mrs Fulton, as they prepared for 
the occupation of their new abode. As it was a thing 
for a considerable period, it was worth while to strain 
every nerve to furnish, and lay it out in the best 
manner, Mrs Bradish had very a dropped a 
hint, that, when a ball was given by either family, a 
door might be cut through, and both houses thrown 
into one. It became, therefore, almost indispensable 
that one house should be furnished nearly as elegantly 
asthe other. The same cabinet-maker and upholsterer 
was employed ; and when completed, it certainly was 
not much inferior to Mr Bradish’s, 

Jane was not behind Mrs Bradish in costume or 
figure, Every morning, at the hour for calls, she 
was elegantly attired for visitors. Many came from 
curiosity. Mrs Hart congratulated her dear friend 
on seeing her moving in a sphere for which it was 
evident nature intended her. Mrs Reed cautioned 
her against any false shame, that might remind one 
of former times. Others admired her furniture and 
arrangements, without any sly allusions, On one 
of these gala mornings, uncle Joshua was ushered 
intothe room, Jane was fortunately alone, and she 
went forward and offered two fingers with a cordial 
air, but whis to the servant, “if any one else 
called, while he was there, to say she was engaged.” 
She had scrupulously observed her promise, of never 
tending word she was not at home. There was a 
mock kind of deference in his air and manner, that 

Jane. 

“So,” said he, looking round him, “we have a 
here!” ‘The house we were in was quite 

too now that our children are growing so 
large,” replied Jane. “ They must be greatly beyond 
common size,” said uncle Joshua, “if that house 
could not hold them.” “ It was a very inconvenient 
one; and we thought, as it was a monstrous rent, it 
Would be better to take another. Then, after we had 
bought this, it certainly was best to furnish it com- 
ly, as it was for life.” ‘Is it paid for ?” asked 
uncle Joshua, drily. 

Jane hesitated. This was a point she was not 
exactly versed in. “Paid for!” she replied; “ why, of 
course—that is—” “ Oh, very well,” answered the old 
man; “TI am glad to hear it; otherwise, I should 
doubt if it is taken for life.” Jane was silent for a 
Moment, She felt abashed, but at length said, in as 
soothing a tone as possible, “‘ You do not know, dear 


uncle, that Frank has been very successful in some 
speculations lately; he does not now altogether depend 
on his profession for a living; indeed, he thinks it his 
duty to live as other people do, and place his wife and 
children upon an equality with others.” 

* And what do you an equality—living as lux- 
uriously, and wasting as much time, as they do ?— 
dwelling in as costly apartments, and forgetting there 
is any other world than this? When you were lett 
to my care, and your dear mother was gone from us, 
how often I lamented that I could not supply her place 
—that I could not better talk to you of another world, 
to which she had gone; but then, Jane, I comforted 
myself that I knew something of the duties that be- 
longed to this, and that, if I faithfully instructed you 
in these, I should be preparing you for another. 
When I saw you growing up, dutiful and humble, 
charitable and self-denying, sincere, and a conscien- 
tious disciple of truth, then I felt satisfied that all 
was well, But I begin now to fear that it was a 
short-sighted kind of instruction—that it had not 
power enough to enable us to hold fast to what is 
right. I begin now to see that we must have motives 
that do not depend on the praise or censure of this 
world—motives that must have nothing to do with 
it.” And so saying, he hurriedly took his leave and 
departed. 

ane’s feelings immediately after this interview with 
her venerable relative, were any thing but agreeable. She 
could impose upon others, but not upon herself. Frank, on 
returning home, found her more dull than usual, and upon 
being informed of the cause, remarked, that “really uncle 
Joshua was becoming a very tiresome old man—always 
croaking about something.” This, however, did not pacify 
Jane’s conscience. “I might,” thought she, “have sent 
him home in the carriage, or persuaded him to stay and 
dine, and he would have recovered from his fatigue. I 
did, however, as I thought was best, and that is all we 
can do, Wecan only do as seems to us right for the pre- 
sent.” 

How many deceive themselves with this opiate! The 
indolent, the selfish, and the worldly, lay this flattering 
unction to their consciences, as if doing what seems to us 
right for the present did not require reflection, judgment, 
and often all the self-denying as well as energetic qua- 

at evening, Jane was eng ata e party. She 
was still young and handsome, and, pt ch ww by the 
gay and frivolous, she danced quadrilles and cotillons, 
and returned at one. As they entered the door, on their 
return, one of the women met them, and told Frank there 

been a message from uncle Joshua, requesting him 
to come immediately to see him, as he was very sick. 

Jane was alarmed. “ His walk was too much for him, 
IT am afraid,” she exclaimed. Frank looked at his watch. 
“ Half-past one! Do you think I had better go?” “ Oh, 
certainly. I willgo with you.” “Nonsense! With that 
dress!” Jane was resolute, and Frank ceased to oppose 
her. They drove through the unfashionable parts of the 
town, stopped at uncle Joshua’s little green door, and 
knocked softly. A strange woman came to the door. 

* How is my uncle?” said Jane. “He is dead,” said 
the woman, in an indifferent tone. They rushed in. It 
was true. The old man lay motionless—his features 
retaining the first benign expression of death. With 
what agony did Jane lean over him, and press with her 
parched lips his cold forehead ! 

“My more than uncle—my father!” she exclaimed, 
while torrents of tears fell from her eyes. Then recol- 
lecting the scene of the day before, she felt as if she was 
his murderer. “Tell me,” said she, “how it all happened. 
Did he live to get home? Tell me the worst, while I 
have power to hear it. My poor,dear uncle! But yester- 
day, I could have folded my arms around you, and you 
would have smiled upon me and loved me; but I was 
ungrateful and cold-hearted, and I let yougo. Oh! that 
I could buy back those precious moments !—that yester- 
day would again return !” 

strove to soothe her grief. But she constantly 
recurred to his long walk, which a word of hers might 
have prevented. They found, upon inquiry, that his death 
was without warning. He had regurned home, and passed 
the afternoon as usual. In the evening, at about nine, 
he complained of a pain at his heart, and desired Dr 
Fulton might be sent for. Before the message could have 
reached him, his breath had departed. “You see, Jane,” 
said Frank, * that if I had been at homé, it would have 
been too late.” 

But what reasoning can stifle self-reproach? Jane 
would have given worlds to have recalled the last few 
years of worldly engrossment and alienation towards her 
uncle. But now it was all too late. He was alike in- 
sensible to her indifference or her affection. That sorrow 
which is excited merely by circumstances, soon passes 
away. There is a deep and holy grief, that raises and 
sublimates the character, after its bitterness is gone. It 
is health and strength to the mind. It were to be wished 
that Jane’s had been of this nature; but it was made up 
of sensation. 

When ancle Joshua’s will was opened, it was found 
that the little ae he left, was secured to Jane's 
children, with this clause: “ At present it does not a) 
ed that my beloved niece wants any part of it. But if, 

y any change of cireumstances—and life is full of change 
—she should require assistance, she is to receive the an- 
nual income of the whole, quarterly, during her life.” 
He had appointed as executor and guardian of his will, 
— Watson, a respectable mechanic in his own walk 
of life. 

“ After all,” said Frank, with an ironical air, * I don't 
see, Jane, but you turn out an heiress.” “ My dear uncle,” 
returned she, in a faltering voice, “ has left us all he had. 
I am unworthy of his kindness.” “For heaven's sake, 
Jane, don't keep for ever harping upon that string. What 
could you have done more? You say you asked him to 
come and live with us.” “ Yes; but now I feel how 


much more daily and constant attention would have been 
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to him, than any such displays that I occasionally made. 
I earnestly hope he did not se pt my neglect.” 

There are no lessons of kindness and will that 
come so home to the heart, as those which are enforced 
lay sudden death. Who has ever lost a beloved friend, 
that would not give worlds for one hour of the intercourse 
for ever gone ?—one hour to pour forth the swelling affec- 
tion of the heart—to make atonement for errors and mis- 
takes—to solicit forgiveness—to become perfect in self- 
sacrifice and disinterested devotion? This is one of the 
wise and evident uses of sudden death—that we may so 
live with our friends, that, come when and how it will, 
we may not add to the grievous loss, the self-reproach of 
unkindness or neglected duties. 

Jane’s heart was bleeding under a feeling of remorse. 
It wanted soothing and kindness; but Frank seemed 
vexed and out of humour. “ There could not,” said he, 
“ be any thing more consistent with uncle Joshua's narrow 
views, than his last will and testament. To make such 
a man as Samuel Watson his executor, and trustee for 
my children !” 

“ He was his icular friend ; and I have often heard 
my uncle say, he was ‘ honesty and uprightness to the 
back bone,” replied Jane. “ Yes; I-know that was a 
chosen expression of the old gentleman’s. However, 
thank fortune! I need have no association with him. If 
he had left the property to my care, who am the natural 

dian of my children, I could have made something 

dsome of it by the time they wanted it; but he has 
so completely tied it up, that it will never get much be- 
yond the paltry sum it is now.” 

Samuel Watson, the guardian and executor, was a man 
much resembling uncle Joshua, in the honest good sense 
of his character; but he was a husband and a father. 
His sympathies had been called forth by these strong 
ties, and by the faithful affection of an excellent wife. 
They had lived to bury all their children but one ; and 
that one seemed to exist only as a link between this 
world and another. He had been, from infancy, an in- 
valid. They had hung over him, with prayers and anguish, 
through many a year of sickness, spending upon him a 
watchfulness and anxiety that the other two children did 
not seem to demand ; for they were strong in health and 
activity, The blooming and beautiful had been called, 
in the of life, and the invalid still lingered on. But 
that health, which had been denied to his material struc- 
ture, seemed doubly bestowed on his mind. He was no 
longer the feeble object of his mother’s solicitude. He 
was her friend—her counsellor. By degrees, he obtained 
the influence of superior virtue over every one around 
him, and, from his couch of sickness and pain, afforded 
a striking proof that there is no situation in life which 
may not show forth the goodness and power of the 
Creator. —— Such were the friends that uncle Joshua 
meant to secure to Jane and her children. 

The morning that Mr and Mrs Watson came to pay 
Mrs Fulton a visit, they found her in a becoming mourn- 
ing dress, every curl and every fold in place. But their 
own feelings of kindness supplied the want of hers, and 
aroused something like sympathy in her mind. *We 
must be friends,” said Mr Watson, as he shook her hand 
with cordiality, “or we shall not fulfil the last request 
of our excellent friend. You must fix on an afternoon to 
pass with us, and bring all your children.” Jane could 
not refuse, and the day was appointed ; and as Mrs Wat- 
son left the room, she said, “don’t make it later than four.” 

“ Impossible,” said Frank; “ go at four! What Goths 
and Vandals! You will expire before you can get away. 
I will call and pass half an hour after tea, and I hope this 
will finish off the intercourse for a year at least. By the 
bye, Jane, put down the day of the month, and next year 
we will return the invitation the same day.” 

When the afternoon arrived, a new obstacle presented. 
Elinor, the eldest daughter, who had attained her six- 
teenth year, and was to come out the next winter, had 
her engagements and pursuits, and learned, with a feeling 
of disappointment, that a long afternoon was to be spent, 
in a scene of domestic dullness and ennui. The sacrifice, 
however, was to be made ; and, with a naturally amiable 
disposition, and much energy of character, she determined 
it should be made cheerfully ; with a secret hope, how- 
ever, that they should not see the sick young man. 

The sick young man was the first to receive them—to 
welcome them, with a gay and cheerful expression, to 
his father’s house. Mrs Watson lost, at home, all the 
constraint of- forms, to which she was unused. She was 
kind, maternal, and affectionate. The table was loaded 
with prints, and works of fancy and taste. Every thing 
was refined, and in good keeping ; and, to the astonish- 
ment of the Fultons, Oliver, in fashionable phrase, was 
“the life of the party.” Instead of allusions to his feeble 
health, and a list of his infirmities, which the visitors had 
anticipated, not a word was hinted on the subject. A 
new treat was prepared for the evening, his electrical 
machine, with its curious experiments—his magic lantern, 
with its grave and gay scenes, its passing characters, so 
true a picture of human life. When the carriage came, 
to convey Elinor to the cotillon party, strange as it may 
seem, she preferred staying the evening, and the carriage 
was dismissed. 

Dr Fulton did not come. 
vented him, 


Business undoubtedly ea 
The family returned, delighted with thei 
visit, and perfectly convinced, that, though Oliver looked 


sick and emaciated, and his hands were so white and 
almost transparent, he could not suffer much. Mrs Fulton 
said “ suffering was not only ed upon the counten- 
ance, but it destroyed the force and resolution of the 
character.” In most cases, she was undoubtedly right ; 
but in the present one she was wrong. Sickness and 
suffering Sell maven, not destroyed, the en of his 
character ; and he had learned to look upon his as 
a machine, which the mind was to control. 

About a year passed on after this introductory visit, 
and during this period Elinor frequently visited Mra Wat- 
son's family, but was at no time accompanied either by 
her father or mother. Both were engaged with society 
which they considered more exalted and more creditable, 


Yet both had not exactly the same ideas of spending 
time and money. Each followed a separate course, in 
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some respects. Frank had wholly ceased his communi- 
cations to Jane, with to his pecuniary affairs. 
Consequently, this mutual source of interest was gone ; 
and, as she saw no restraints laid on any thing, she pre- 
sumed, very naturally, that, as long as his business was 
so flourishing, it was of little consequence what they 
expended. Sometimes, when her benevolent feelings 
were interested, and she gave lavishly and injudiciously, 
Frank accused her of extra’ . Then came retalia- 
tion, and hints that she always heard, that, with 
increase of means, came a greater tenacity of money. 
For her own part, she considered it as dross, if it was not 


=, to be t fault. In youth 
ravagance seems a sligh n you! 

we are indulgent to it. We say, if there must be wrong, 
extreme is better than the Popa we had rather 
see it, than sordid calculation. t is thisall? Does it 
stop here? A little reflection will convince any one, 
that, to support extravagance, it must bring a host of 
There must be injustice—selfishness ; and the 
auxil is fraud. Extravagance is, in truth, living 
our means, It is a word used so lightly, 

we almost forget its import. 

time was approaching when a very et event 
family was to take place. This was Elinor’s com- 

a4 thing which the fond mother had tly set 
ond was to be by ball 
ceivable grandeur. 

“ My dear Elinor,” said Mrs Fulton, as they both sat 

work one morning, “your father and I have fixed upon 
the first evening in November for the ball. It is now the 
second week in October, and we shall not have much 
more than time to get ready. We must make out a list. 
Take your pen, and we will begin.” 

flinor did as her mother directed. “ The right way,” 
said Mrs Fulton, “is to arrange the names alphabeti- 
cally.” It was soon found, however, that this was im- 

ible. A string of Ps or Qs, &c., obtruded. Then 
Kies Fulton said, “Streets were the best way to begin 
with. R Street ; then go to C or E Street, and so on.” 
But here numbers were forgotten. And at last, she 
thought of the directory. 

Elinor continued writing the list in silence, with her 
head bent over the paper. “The next thing will be to 
fix upon waiters and entertainments. We are to have 
the use of Mrs Bradish’s two rooms, just as she had ours, 
last winter. But how moping you are, Elinor! I really 
think, as we are taking all this trouble for you, you might 
show a little interest in it.” 

Elinor attempted to answer, but her emotions seemed 
to be irrepressible ; and she laid down her pen, and put 
her handkerchief to her eyes. “You are not well, dear,” 
said her mother, tenderly. “ Yes, I am,” said Elinor. 
“But, mother, do you know how sick Oliver is?” “I 
know he has been sick for a great many years ; I believe, 
ever since he was born.” “ But he is much more so now. 
The doctor says he cannot live long.” “It will be a 
mercy, when fhe is taken,” said Mrs Fulton. “He is 
every thing to his-mother,” said Elinor, in a faltering 
voice. “ Yes; his father and mother will feel it at first, 
no doubt. Have you put down the Wilkinses on the list ?” 

* Mother,” said Elinor, solemnly, “ perhaps Oliver ma: 
die the very evening you have fixed on for the ball.” “ Wel 
if he should, it would be unlucky. But we cannot help 
it, you know.” “They were such friends of uncle Jo- 
shua’s!” said Elinor. “ They are so out of the world, 
they will never know it.” “But we should, mother.” 
“There is nothing so unwise as to torment ourselves about 

yee 1 am sure, things could not happen so un- 

jucky.” 

Jane was right in one point at least. There is nothing 
80 unwise as to trouble ourselves about possibilities. We 
may lay a thousand plans, waste time in revolving conse- 
quent events, even go on to imaginary conversations, and, 
after all, the oceasion for them never occurs, and our 
plans are swept away, like chaff before the wind. 

Elinor made out the list. The cards were written and 
sent, and the day before the ball arrived. The young, 
and those who remember the days of their youth, will 
not be severe on Elinor, that her thoughts took a brighter 
hue, as she busied herself in the splendid preparations , 
or that, when her ball-dress came home, her eye sparkled 
with pleasure as she gazed on it. Winters of sorrow and 
time must pass over the young head, before its germs of 
anticipation, of hope, and of self-complacency, can be 
blighted. 

“It is a beautiful dress,” said Mrs Fulton. “I will 
just ran down and see if your father has come. He was 
to bring your ear-rings.” Down Mrs Fulton ran. 

As she approached his room, which was on the base- 
ment , she heard loud voices. She stopped at the 
door ; ro at that moment, her husband said, in a d 
cating voice, “1 assure you this is only a trifling embar- 
rasement. Wait a few days, and every thing will go right.” 

“I know better,” was the ungracious reply, “and I 
will wait no longer.” Jane turned away, with a feeling 
of apprehension. Something of undefined evil took pos- 
session of her mind ; and, instead of returning to Elinor, 
she impatiently waited, at the head of the stairs, till the 
men were gone. When the door closed upon them, she 
again sought her husband. He was flushed and agitated. 

* What do you want ” said he, roughly, as she entered. 
eame to see if you had got Elinor’s ear-rings.” “ Don't 
torment me about such nonsense,” ied he; * you 
worry my life out.” 

Jane had canght his retaliating spirit. “Something 
worries you, it is evident. Who were those men that 
have just gone 7” “ That is my affair,” said he. 

She was silent for a moment, and then affectionately 
exclaimed, “ My dear Frank, how can you say #0? Are 
not your affairs and mine the same? If any thing makes 
you un vy, ought I not to know it?” How true it is 
that a“ answer turneth away wrath!” He evidently 
felt the forbearance of his wife, and replied, more gently, 
“Indeed, Jane, if | had any thing pleasant to tell you, I 
should be glad to tell it. But the truth is, it is from 

speak.” 


kindness to you that I do not 
“Then there is something unpleasant to be communi- 
cated?” “Yes; but wait till this horrid ball is over, 


and then I will tell you all. Here,” said he, taking a 
little box from his pocket, “carry these to Elinor, and 
tell her —— No; tell her nothing.” 

* Indeed, Frank, it is cruel in you to leave me in this 
state of suspense. Tell me the worst.” “ We are ruined! 
Now, Jane, go and finish your preparations for the ball. 
You would know all, and you have got it.” 

What a day was this for poor Jane! Earnestly she 
entreated that the ball might be given up. But k 
said, if any thing could increase their be i 
be making it so public. And, after seas of tears on the 
eed ay it was finally settled that every thing should 

the same. 

Amidst the preparations for the evening, Mrs Fulton’s 
depression was not observed. The only h that re- 
mained to Frank, was, that his affairs might be arranged 
with some degree of secrecy ; and for this, the ball, he 
conceived, was actually n . When the evenin, 
arrived, and Elinor came to show herself, all equi: 
for her first appearance, any mother might have 
— of such a daughter, with her bright happy face, 

er sunny blue eyes, and a figure set off by her white 
satin ice, and splendid necklace and ear-rings—the 
last present of her father. “Does she not look like a 
queen, ma’am ?” said the chamber-maid, following her, 
and holding the light high above her head. Mrs Fulton 
east upon her a look of anguish. 

The company came. Every body congratulated Jane 
on the beauty and elegance of her daughter. Every body 
prophesied she would be the belle of the winter. Then 
came the supper. And, at last, the visitors departed. 
Elinor retired to bed, full of happy dreams; and her 
parents were left alone. 

Jane attempted to converse with her husband, but 
he had done the honours of the whisky punch and cham- 
pagne, till he had not a clear idea left. And broken 
slumbers and sad thoughts followed her through thenight. 

The next morning came, with bitter consciousness of 
what was before them. Frank had not the consolation 
of feeling that misfortune had reduced him. He had not 
lost any large t, by the sudden changes to which 
mercantile speculations are subject. He had been extra- 
vagant in his amusements ; had thrown away a great 
deal of money in pictures and other works of art, beyond 
his means ; had lavished not a little on horses and an 
equipage; but, above all, he had allowed his wife to pur- 
sue a system of reckless extravagance both in her domestic 
concerns and e diture on herself and children. All 
the money which could be commanded, had been thus 
expended, and to supply the deficiency of ready money, 
credit had been got, and bills signed toa ruinous amount. 
Thus, then, closes the melancholy scene of the Fultons’ 
fall. To particularise the departure of the family from 
the splendid mansion in which had been witnessed their 
reckless extravagance, would both be painful and need- 
less. They at once sunk into a condition of general dis- 
respect, and were only saved from feeling the stings of 
absolute poverty by the humble provision which good old 
uncle Joshua had made for them, and which had been at 
first held in so much contempt. 


THE GREEK HERO, CANARIS. 
Tue present independence of Greece, as every one 
knows, was brought about in a great measure by the 
heroic patriotism of certain individuals of the Greek 
nation, who devoted all their energies to the overthrow 
of the Turkish dominion in their country. One of 
the most remarkable of these heroes was Constantine 
Canaris. Ipsara, a small island in the Archipelago, 
near Mitylene, gave birth to this distinguished man, 
All the Greek islanders are sailors, and Canaris, a 
youth of good family, was early inured to a sea-life. 
Though very slightly made, his frame was firm and 
muscular, and capable of sustaining great fatigue. 
When his countrymen on the continent commenced 
their struggle for independence, the Ipsariote, Canaris, 
joined the Greek fleet, which was raised, chiefly among 
the islands, for the protection of the seas and ports 
against the Ottoman armament. The unimposing 
appearance, and modest, or rather embarrassed, man- 
ners of Canaris, prevented him for some time from 
attracting the notice of his countrymen, but the cou- 
rageous spirit that burned within his bosom showed 
itself ere long in deeds. A bloody massacre had been 
perpetrated by the crews of the Turkish squadron on 
the island of Chios. To avenge the fallen Chiotes, 
and to convey to some more secure abode those who 
had escaped, the Greek fleet put to sea in the end of 
May 1822, and came up to the enemy’s ships, which 
were still lying off the coast of Chios, in the strait be- 
tween that island and Asia. After some time spent 
in skirmishing, the Greeks resolved to attempt the 
destruction of the enemy’s fleet in the night-time by 
means of fire-ships. On this service went Constantine 
Canaris, in command of one fire-ship (a small vessel 
filled with combustibles), and accompanied by a second 
under the guidance of George Pepinos, another island 
captain. After entering the Chian strait, on the night 
of the 18th of June, the two fire-ships were becalmed 
within gunshot of two Turkish frigates, Canaris’s 
men grew alarmed, but their captain cried, “If you 
are afraid, throw yourselves into the sea, and you may 
swim to yonder rocks, J will burn the Pacha!” A 
favourable breeze, however, restored the courage of 
the men, and carried the two vessels toward the enemy, 


when Canaris, finding that his vessel was not so gogg 


and 
a sailer as that of Pepinos, “ Friend,” cried he, «jqm which he 
you get on before me thus, you will have burnt im ohy 
vessel before I can ever get into the road, and oy Paeunds 
enterprise will be but half executed. Let me go firg I his fire-sk: 
and you will be sure to come up in time to perform evening | 
your share.” The other agreed to the proposal of thm Sre-ship, 
ardent Ipsariote, and hung back a little. Profiting }y 
the darkness, Canaris made his way to the ship of th arse, b 
Capitan-Pacha, on board of which a scene of festivity MR and his 
was going on at the moment, the commander having MM that the 
invited his captains and many other persons to an en. fm edged of 
tertainment in celebration of the commencing Ram, Ime drawing 
zan, Lights were hung out from every part of thyme bis boat. 
ship, and the sounds of music and revelry boome —., 
o’er the surface of the waters, when suddenly Canarj des 
ran up his deadly fire-ship, fixed it in an instant y fn whick 
the Turkish admiral’s vessel, set fire to it, and leaps pe attrib 
into the boat that was to carry him off—crying exuk. I jnto the 
ingly to the confused enemy, “ Now you are wel fe burnt 0 
illuminated ! The flames spread rapidly from th fe followin 
fire-ship to the other vessel ; all attempts to extinguis [am gether f 
them were fruitless, The Turkish admiral threy The. 
himself from his burning ship into a boat, but wa fae for the: 
killed by the falling of a mast, and many othen fam o the 
perished with him. Pepinos meantime had set firety ave . 
a vessel containing the enemy’s treasure, but though po a 
entirely disabled, the ship was not destroyed. iz by some 
other ships were greatly injured by running foul ¢ naval e 
one another, in their confused.endeavours to get outo [i to the h 
the way of their burning leader. When Canaris, th 5 
chief actor in this daring enterprise, returned in his fy board fi 
boat to Ipsara with his brave mariners, he wenjee Ye 
immediately to the church and gave thanks for his ry 
success, while his countrymen greeted him with accl. long “4 
mations, and tolled the bells in his honour. the wa} 
The name of Canaris was soon distinguished ly Cons 
other exploits. Passing over those of minor impor 
ance, we come toa second brilliant action performed riously 
ny him in November of the same year, 1822. The BR Canari 
urkish fleet lay at anchor at that time off the isle of HP of the ; 
Tenedos, and Canaris, in concert with another cap I over so 
tain, Kyriacos, projected a scheme for its destruction IR ig not ¢ 
With three fire-ships and three brigs of war, Canaris 
made sail from Ipsara for Tenedos, having the Ottomaa 
flag flying from the masts of the fire-ships, in the train 
of which the brigs followed closely. On approaching AVIS 


the enemy, in the dusk of the evening, the brigs af- 
fected to give chase, and the fire-ships to fly, on which 
two Turkish frigates that were sailing about, made 
signals to the fire-ships to follow them, and they all 
went together into the port. The bold Canaris wa 
now on the outlook for the admiral’s ship, which he only 
discovered, the darkness being set in, by its discharg. 
ing three guns in answer to the signals of the frigates 
Immediately on hearing them, the Ipsariote made for 
the place whence the sound proceeded, reached the 
admiral’s ship, fastened his own to it without a mo- 
ment’s delay, and having lighted the fire-ship, leaped 
into his boat and fled. Of all the multitude on board 
the Turkish admiral’s ship, its commander and thirty 
men only escaped with their lives from the devastating 
conflagration that ensued. Kyriacos had set fire to 
another large ship, which also caused a great loss of 
lives. Nor was this all. The other vessels of the 
fleet were forced to fly from the harbour to avoid the 
flames and random shot from their burning comp» 
nions, and also to escape from the cannonading of the 
garrison on shore, which fired into the harbour in the 
belief that the Greek fleet had entered. After the 
Turkish ships had left the harbour, a storm arose; 
two brigs were driven ashore on the coast of Troas, 
and two frigates and a corvette, being deserted in the 
confusion and alarm by their crews, drifted about till 
they fell into the hands of the inhabitants of the isle 
of Paros. In short, many lives were lost, and an im- 
mense deal of injury sustained by the Turks, while 
Canaris and his companions, only seventeen men in 
all, got safely to the brigs lying in wait for them, and 
proceeded quietly to Ipsara. They were received with 
more unmingled exultation than perhaps ever greeted 
the return of any conqueror to his home. No Cireciat 
mother had to sing a song of mourning when Canaris 
came back from the wars, though he never went 
them without giving cause of lamentation to theenemy. 
The Turkish squadron at Tenedos was eff 
broken up by this blow. 

In 1823, Canaris joined the main Greek fleet, an 
had many opportunities of displaying his signal intre- 
pidity. On the 2d of June, the Grecian squadroa 
came up with that of the Turks at Boojas, when, 
according to custom, Canaris instantly ran his fire-ship 
up toa large frigate, and set it speedily in a blaze. 
To keep the burning vessel off from themselves, the 
other Turkish ships commenced a close fire on it, and 
being attacked in the confusion caused by this affair, 
by the Greeks, the whole were dispersed and seriously 
damaged. Four ships of the Turks were destroyed 
on this occasion, 

Shortly after this, having heard that an Egyptiaa 
fleet lay in the harbour of Alexandria, ready to sail 
against Greece, Constantine Canaris planned a daring 
scheme to destroy it, by the same means which he had 
hitherto employed with such success, On the 4th of 
August, he set sail to execute his purpose, three fire 
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Constantine Canaris, we believe, is yet alive, and 
fulfilling the duties of a good citizen not less merito- 
riously than he discharged those of a patriot-soldier. 
Canaris is a living proof that even the devoted valour 
of the ancients—that one quality which has varnished 
over so many of their faults in the eyes of posterity— 
is not extinct in our own time. 


AVISIT TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 

To those who delight to contemplate the varied forms 
of animal life, and take pleasure in rectifying, from 
personal observation of the living realities, the impres- 
sions they may have gained concerning many of those 
which inhabit distant regions, a more agreeable recrea- 
tion can hardly be imagined than a morning’s ramble 
over the beautiful gardens of the Zoological Society. 
These extensive enclosures, which are situated in a 
portion of the Regent’s Park, in the north-western 
environs of London, are easily reached from the city 
by means of omnibusses running at all hours of the 
day, and should, if possible, be visited by all strangers 
as one of the principal places of rational amusement 
in the metropolis, The grounds in which the gar- 
dens have been constructed, appear to be remark- 
ably well suited for their present purpose, and are 
80 far removed from the dingy atmosphere, noise, 
and bustle of London, as to possess quite an agreeable 
and truly country-like aspect. The section of the park 
forming the Zoological enclosures has been tastefully 
disposed in the modern style of landscape gardening— 
here a clump of shrubby trees and border of flowers 
indigenous and exotic; there a pretty little pond or 
miniature lake ; and at proper intervals is seen a neat 
rustic cot, with its straw-thatched roof and honey- 
suckled porch. Much of the ground also is occupied 
as green meadows, either subdivided into small parks 
for deer and other quadrupeds, or dotted with’ move- 
able trellis houses, the abode of different kinds of birds 
which require the refreshing exercise of walking on 
the well-kept turf. Throughout the whole, neat gravel 
waiks wind their serpentine course, at every turn dis- 
playing some new curiosity in the shape of bird or 
beast, the representation of which one has only for- 
merly seen on paper. 

The entrance to this fashionable lounge requires a 
member's ticket (which, practically, will be found not 
dificult to obtain, on a little inquiry), and the pay- 
ment of a shilling at the lodge, which is necessary to 
assist in defraying the enormous expenses of the esta- 
blishment, In order to observe the animals to advan- 
tage, it is better to go rather early, before the daily 
influx of visitors shall have crowded the vicinity of 
Whatever is most interesting and attractive ; though, 
to the majority of persons, the gay appearance of the 
company present is far from being the least pleasing 
Portion of the spectacle, 


Passing the entrance-lodge of the grounds, a broad 
and long raised terrace-walk, adorned on each side 
with flowers, is terminated to the right by the quad- 
rangular bear-pit. To this interesting part of the ex- 
hibition most visitors naturally proceed on entering, 
purchasing, as they pass along, from a little shop in 
the gardens, a few penny cakes or buns, with which 
to regale the bears and draw forth some of their pecu- 
liar habits. On our way to the place of residence of 
the bears, we are saluted by the harsh croak of the 
cormorant, answered by the louder and wild cry of a 
gigantic Indian crane from a spot beyond ; and look- 
ing in the direction of the sound, we behold, over the 
flower-border to the left, and immediately below, a 
sheet of water in a large green enclosure, containing 
a variety of aquatic fowls, among which a few black 
swans appear conspicuous: a fountain plays in the 
centre; and the cormorant, sitting on a water-sur- 
rounded pile of rock-work, forms a most picturesque 
object, while his mate is seen hobbling along the 
grass, or swimming low in the water, with an air and 
carriage widely differing from aught that we have been 
accustomed to observe among the web-footed denizens 
of the poultry-yard. 

There is something in the general aspect, the un- 
gainly form and sombre plumage, of a cormorant, very 
much calculated to excite a prejudice against the bird, 
which is not diminished, on a nearer examination, by 
its unearthly-looking emerald-green eyes and expres- 
sion of countenance, The cormorant pertains to a 
remarkable and varied group of web-footed birds (the 
Palmipedes of Cuvier), distinguished by having the four 
toes connected by a membrane, the majority of which, 
comprising the pelicans, dartus, and even some of the 
gannets, are accustomed to sit sluggishly on trees while 
digesting their fishy meals. The cormorant, though 
proverbially gluttonous, isa very sagacious bird, capable 
of considerable attachment, and disposed to become ex- 
tremely tame and familiar. It (oranallied species, of 
which there are several) is extensively trained in China 
to fish for its owner, a collar being fastened about its 
neck to prevent its swallowing the prey it captures, 
which it is taught to carry to its master, who, sitting in 
a boat, rewards the bird each time for its industry, and 
receives from a number of them a sufficient supply of 
fish to derive a livelihood from their sale. We believe 
the species has been trained to do the same in this 
country. The manners of a tame cormorant have 
oftentimes afforded us much amusement, and particu- 
larly the impudence of one, who, being fed with small 
fishes in company with several pelicans, thought no- 
thing of intruding his head, when an opportunity 
offered, within the opened beaks of the latter, to rob 
them of whatever their capacious pouches might con- 
tain. Those in the Zoological Gardens are easily 
attracted by throwing to them a fragment of bun, and 
will permit of a moderately close inspection, The 
cormorant is a very numerous genus, represented by 
one or more species throughout the maritime portion 
of the globe: some of them are very handsomely 
marked ; and there are two which inhabit various 
portions of the British coast, known as the common 
and the green cormorants, the latter of which was 
long confounded with a third European species, deno- 
minated the suag. 

But we must proceed. On the farther side of the 
path which borders the above-mentioned enclosure, is 
seen a long curving series of compartments, where 
majestically strutting cranes, and moping storks, and 
herons of various species, are discernible; and the 
general elegance of the erections, combined with the 
horticultural decorations, compose altogether as pleas- 
ing a prospect as the gardens afford, 

The paved floor of the bear-pit is nearly on a level 
with that low portion of the garden above which the 
end of the terrace-walk is embanked ; and the pit is 
furthermore surrounded by a broad parapet-wall, 
ascended by steps, where visitors stand to view the 
animals, protected by an iron railing. In the centre 
is affixed a tall strong pole, with notches at intervals, 
up which the bears climb to a height superior to that on 
which the spectators stand, to take the cakes presented 
to them at the end of a long pointed stick, provided for 
the purpose; and their clumsy or rather awkward 
agility in mounting the pole, the air of complacency 
assumed while clinging to the top, together with the 
beseeching expression of their very readable ‘coun- 
tenances, with open mouth to catch whatever food may 
be thrown, are sure to engage the attention for some 
time, and to furnish a considerable fund of diversion 
to the assemblage gazing at them, The present in- 


habitants of the pit are three bears of the common 
European species, and we think we discerned the 
straighter profile of an American black bear peering 


from within one of the communicating pens. The 
brown bear was formerly an inhabitant of the British 
islands, but, with the wolf and wild boar, and, it may 
be added, the beaver, has for centuries been com- 
pletely extirpated from these realms. 

The parapet-wall surrounding the bear-pit is con- 
tinued across the end of the walk, whence may be 
viewed a densely stocked portion of the gardens, with 
many interesting animals immediately below, of which 
several are seen to advantage from this elevation. 
The most conspicuous of these is a beautiful creature, 
called an ouagra, or mountain zebra. This animal dif- 
fers much from the true zebra when examined closely, 
and particularly from not being striped upon the legs, 
as the other is. It is less like the ass in its proportions, 
but does not approach the horse so nearly as the third 
striped animal of this genus, the quagga, so called from 
its singular voice, which somewhat resembles the bark- 
ing of adog. All three may be seen together, beau- 
tifully stuffed, in the Society’s museum, with specimens 
of the foals of the zebra and ou bred in the gar- 
dens. Thequagga is much less striped than the ouagra, 
having its markings almost confined to the neck and 
fore part of the body, where they become obscure. The 
stripes are furthermore disposed somewhat differently 
in the three species; and it is interesting to observe 
the gradual developement, as it were, of these mark- 
ings through the series of existing animals of this 
genus. Thus, in the horse they are either quite ob- 
solete, or a single black line is continued along the 
ridge of the back, which is usually most distinct in 
those of a chestnut or light bay colour ; the dzigguetai 
exhibits a similar black dorsal streak, but consider- 
ably broader; in the ass, a second line is displayed, 
crossing the first over the shoulders; the quagga 
follows, with a series of transverse stripes upon the 
neck, and more obscurely elsewhere ; and then the 
ouagra ; and finally the zebra, which has all but the 
muzzle and lower front of the face distinctly striped, 
having this part less marked than in the preceding 
species. Analogous gradations abound throughout 
the page of animated nature, or rather of the whole 
organised creation ; and, in the present instance, it is 
not unworthy of remark, that M. Serres has demon- 
strated that an additional species has become extinct 
within the period of history, which, from certain 
figures extant on an antique Mosaic pavement, ap- 
pears to have occupied precisely the situation where 
a slight chasm seems to exist at present in the series ; 
in brief, its situation in the system would appear 
to have been intermediate between the quagga and 
the ass. The ouagra is otherwise distinguished from 
the rest of this genus, by the peculiar elongated form 
of its hoofs, indicative of its mountain habitat: it is 
the only animal of the three striped species now living 
in this menagerie, two or three zebras having recently 
died. All three are natives of Southern Africa; and 
though the zebra is commonly represented as utterly 
untameable, it seems that the traveller Vaillant ma- 
naged to break one in, which he commonly rode on in 
his journeys ; and more recently, one has been exhibited 
in the area of Astley’s Amphitheatre, completely under 
command ; but it seemed to be a dull, broken-spirited 
creature, and devoid of the animation and energy so 
characteristic of the unsubdued animals of its species. 
A number of goat-like Abyssinian sheep, distinctly 
pied with intense black and the purest white, occupy 
an adjoining partition to the ouagra. 

Turning aside, to the left, opposite the bears, we come 
immediately upon a neat stable-like building, around 
the top of which a troop of fancy pigeons are disport- 
ing. A couple of dromedaries are here housed, one 
of them a purely white animal, the other darker than 
usual, which have the range of a moderate railed 
enclosure around and on each side. It may be men- 
tioned that there are two original races of camel, the 
Arabian, or that with one hump only, and the Bac- 
trian, or that with two; to the latter of which the 
name dromedary is often incorrectly applied. The 
true dromedary is merely a breed of the Arabian 
camel characterised by its lighter walk and superior 
fleetness, being employed for rapid journeys with light 
burdens. No creatures are more exquisitely adapted 
for their peculiar mode of life than the camels, Their 
hoofs are spreading, and of a convex cushion-like form 
beneath, to prevent their sinking much into the loose 
sand; and their limbs are so articulated, that the foot 
is necessarily lifted high at every step, thus occasion 
ing no inconvenience to the animal in doing so; and 
they are furthermore supplied with callosities on 
which to kneel, or lie, unscorched, on the burning 
sand. Again, the unsightly humps, as we are apt to 
designate them, become, when food is plentiful, a re- 
servoir for superabundancy of nutriment, which is 
yielded for the support of the body in time of need, 
as when traversing the desert. Added to which, ~ 
the Bactrian species, inhabiting a country which is 
parched with heat in the summer months, and se- 
verely cold in winter, is covered during the latter 
season with a profusion of long and beautiful flowing 
hair, which is shed when this is no longer required 
for a protection, but would become burdensome and 
oppressive. 

It has always appeared to us that the countenances 
of these interesting animals possess a certain degree of 
melancholy, accompanied with meek resignation to 


their lot. What a host of associations of feeling are 
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» good ships and two brigs forming the whole force with 

e, “ifm which he was to undertake the overthrow of forty 

srt aia oF Afty brigs and frigates. After six days’ sail, the 
“ Greeks saw the Egyptian fleet in the harbour of 

d ow Alexandria. Canaris boldly entered the harbour in 

0 firs, MM his fire-ship, leaving the other two to follow him. The 

orform a evening being clear and the light plentiful, the Greek 

of theme fire-ship, which carried Austrian colours, was seen by 

i the Egyptian admiral, who sent off a pilot to visit it. 

‘ing by ME Canaris detained the pilot, and steadily pursued his 

of the course, but a strong land breeze chanced to spring up, 

Stivity I and his fire-ship was driven seawards. Perceiving 

having fm that the admiral was not to be come at, the Ipsariote ? 

an en. edged off towards‘another group of vessels, and on 

Ram, (4 drawing close to them, set his ship on fire and took to 

of them bis boat. But the wind drove the fire-ship in the wrong 

oomed direction, and no injury was done. Canaris was pur- 

ee sued, but got safe to the Greek brigs. This, the Ip- 

seriote’s boldest was almost the only one 

tant WIE in which he ever failed, and the failure was chiefly to 

leaped HE pe attributed to his companions, who did not follow him 

 exult JN into the harbour as they had promised todo. Canaris 

‘e wel NE burnt one Egyptian ship, and took another on the 

om th fe following day, which rendered his expedition not alto- 

nguish gether fruitless, 

threy The enterprises of Canaris after this period being 

ut wa fae for the most part mixed up with the general actions 

othen fan of the war, we shall pursue no further in detail the 

th brave Ipsariote’s career. Even in the many general 
Te HD engagements, however, which took place, he always 

though succeeded in distinguishing himself above his compeers 

d. Six by some extraordinary display of valour. At the first 

foul of [naval encounter near Samos, he gave a decisive turn 

t outol [NN to the hopes of the day, by blowing upa large Turkish 

ris, the [mm vessel, manned by a numerous crew, and carrying on 

4 in his fe board five hundred soldiers. Twenty transport boats 

e went fae Were involved in the same conflagration. In another 

for his engagement near the same island, Canaris behaved 

b aol with equal bravery, and was severely wounded. Not 

long after, the battle of Navarino occurred, which led 
the way to the pacification and independence of Greece. 
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up in the mind in contemplating them ! 
tor is carried in imagination to the regi 

East ; the parched y plai 
him, bounded only by the distant horizon ; the weary 
orn caravan, with its attendant Arabs, heaves in 
t; the crowd of camels trudging patiently on, and 
suffering the agonies of burni irst; while over- 
head is the glaring on the hot glassy 

of desert. And here are livi 


The 


in the imagination are pictured. All the stories which 
one has read of the camel, at once rush upon the re- 
collection ; and of these let us recount one, as a tribute 
to the virtues of the creatures now before us. It is 
told by Burckhardt. “ In the month of August, a 
small caravan prepared to set out from Berber to 
Daraou. It consisted of five merchants and about 
thirty slaves, with a proportionate number of camels, 
Afraid of the robber Naym, who at that time was in 
the habit of waylaying travellers about the wells of 
Nedjeym, and who had constant intelligence of ‘the 
departure of every caravan from Berber, deter- 
mined to take a more easterly road, by the well of 
Owareyk. They had hired an Ababde guide, who 
conducted them in safety to that place, but who lost 
his way from thence northward, the route being little 
frequented. After five days’ march in the mountains, 
their stock of water was exhausted, nor did they know 
where they were. They resolved, therefore, to direct 
their course towards the setting sun, hoping thus to 
reach the Nile. After experiencing two days’ thirst, 
fifteen slaves and one of the merchants died ; another 
of them, an Ababde, who had ten camels with him, 
thinking that the animals might know better than 
their masters where water was to be found, de- 
sired his comrades to tie him fast upon the saddle of 
his strongest camel, that he might not fall down from 
weakness ; and thus he parted from them, permitting 
his camels to take their own way ; but neither the man 
nor his camels were ever heard of afterwards, On the 
eighth day after leaving Owareyk, the survivors came 
in sight of the mountains of Shigre, which they imme- 
diately recognised ; but their strength was quite ex- 
hausted. Lying down under a rock, they at length 
sent two of their servants, with the two strongest re- 
maining camels, in search of water. Before these two 
men could reach the mountain, one of them dropped 
off his camel, deprived of speech, and able only to 
move his hands to his comrade as a sign that he de- 
sired to be left to his fate. The survivor then conti- 
nued his route; but such was the effect of thirst upon 
him, that his eyes grew dim, and he lost the road, 
though he had often travelled over it before, and had 
been perfectly acquainted with it. ree | wandered 
about for a long time, he alighted under the shade of 
a tree, and tied the camel to one of its branches: the 
beast, however, smelt the water (as the Arabs express 
it), and, wearied as it was, broke its halter, and set 

galloping in the direction of the spring, which, as 
afterwards appeared, was at half an hour’s distance. 
The man, well understanding the camel's action, en- 
deavoured to follow its footsteps, but could only move 
a few yards; he fell exhausted on the ground, and 
was about to breathe his last, when a wandering 
Bedouin, who chanced to pass that way from a neigh- 
bouring encampment, by throwing water upon the 
man’s face, restored him to his senses, They then 
went hastily together to the water, filled their skins, 
and, returning to the caravan, had the good fortune 
to find the sufferers still alive.” 


A WORD ON PLEASURE TOURS. 

A Frencumawn has said, that there are few persons 
who know how to take a walk; and we would add, 
that many are ignorant of the art of extracting plea- 
sure from what is called a pleasuretour, The gentle- 
man who takes a regular list of every singular hill or 
cairn, every waterfall little or great, every villa, ruin, 
tower, or monument, and makes it a matter of con- 
science to visit the whole, has mistaken his way. His 
great solicitude is, not to enjoy what is interesting, but 
to be able to tell on his return that he has seen what 
others call so. He is the slave of his neighbour’s 
ideas, and his own vanity. He ought to know that 
many of the most interesting objects are unnoticed in 
any Tourist’s Guide, and that many which appear 
there are not worth going fifty yards to see. He 
ought to know, too, that as the impression which 
beautiful or sublime objects make on us is modified by 
a thousand peculiarities in our character, education, 
and mental habits, one man will view with indiffer- 
ence things which affect another powerfully. No 
individual can cultivate the sense of the beautiful in 
scenery earnestly, without bringing his idiosyncracies 
into play, and seeing objects in lights of hisown. A 
scene is made up of a great variety of parts; each 
part speaks its own language, and no scene perhaps 
speaks precisely the same language to two different 
minds. A thoroughbred Cockney, who makes a run 
once in his life to the Highlands, will stare at the hills, 
rocks, and lakes, and bring away an idea that they 
are something wonderful, and unlike any thing he has 
seen before; but they speak in symbols to which he 
has not a key, and they make a confused impression 
on his mind, like a discourse in a foreign tongue, 


Our own favourite practice differs widely from that 
of most of the tourists we meet with. We do not run 
post like a courier, and estimate the fruits of our 
travel by the length of the line we have over, 
We rather fix upon some spot which is the centre of 
an interesting district, and having established our 
head-quarters there, make leisurely journies to every 
place in the neighbourhood that has any thing worthy 
of attention. We take hints from books, from brother 
travellers, and from the country people; but we never 
task ourselves to see every thing which any body has 
pronounced “amazing pretty,” or “desperate grand.” 
We abominate guides, if we can get them dispensed 
with, because the presence of a stranger, however 
humble, takes something from that perfect freedom of 
action and emotion, which is one of the luxuries of 
mountain solitudes. The company of a single intelli- 
gent friend is extremely delightful, yet we would 
wish to dispense with this, too, occasionally. The 
most thrilling impressions produced by grand scenery, 
we have always felt to be incommunicable by words ; 
it is their nature to absorb the thoughts and silence 
the tongue; and their power over the mind is even 
increased by the sense of absolute solitude. There is, 
besides, a certain economy of the social feelings neces- 
sary if we wish to extract the maximum of enjoyment 
from a pleasure excursion, It is said that clergymen 
are on more indifferent terms with their wives than 
other people, because the parties are always together ; 
and, on the same principle, it will be found that tra- 
velling friends who spend the forenoon separately, will 
enjoy each other’s company with a double zest at 
dinner. We prefer a district that is much in a state 
of nature, because we love to roam at large, and are 
unwilling either to be confined to beaten paths, or to 
quit them at the risk of being trespassers. If possible, 
we always plant ourselves at the foot of a hill; and the 
larger it is, the more irregular in its surface, and the 
more accessible, the better. This is nothing more than 
securing a useful variety in our walks, for a level 
surface can be had every where. Lastly, if the lines 
have fallen in pleasant places—that is, we are com- 
fortably lodged, have a good country around us, and 
plenty of time—we like to mingle a little intellectual 
labour with our pleasure walks or rides. This may 
seem strange, on a tour for recreation; and yet, in 
our case, it is experience which has recommended the 
practice. Two hours, for instance, given regularly 
after breakfast, to some pursuit that approximates to 
the nature of study, without being very severe, appears 
to us to brace, rather than weary, the mind, and to 
send it forth with a keener appetite for all the beauties 
which earth and heaven present, Even the diversity 
of occupation has its charm; for day after day devoted 
entirely to the contemplation of scenery, produces 
fatigue and satiety. The reader may, however, if he 
pleases, place this in the number of our idiosyncracies. 
Large towns are hotbeds of labour, anxiety, excite- 
ment, and dissipation; and we know nothing that 
contributes so much to amend the moral health of the 
careworn citizen, as a rural excursion for two or three 
weeks in fine weather, and with a pleasant companion. 
It is substantially true that “life’s cares are com- 
forts; for the most idle are generally the least 
happy; but the best bow needs to be unstrung at 
times, and even the useful pursuits of business should 
not be allowed to usurp the whole man. We are com- 
pelled to gain our bread by the sweat of our brows, 
but there is still a time for wiping the drops from the 
forehead. To live perpetually in the vortex either of 
dissipation or business, to have the thoughts engrossed 
from the one yéar’s end to the other with the frivo- 
lities of fashion, or the pursuit of a shilling, is to con- 
tract humanity into a nutshell, and bury in the dust 
the finest part of our mental constitution. The being 
who created man “infinite in faculties,” and con- 
nected him by these faculties with a thousand objects 
around him, clearly indicated that he was destined to 
commune with universal nature. Yet how strangely 
is this truth forgotten in our social arrangements, and 
our habitual mode of thinking! The dread of want 
converts the million, and vanity and ambition con- 
vert the better educated few, into mere labouring 
machines, or the creatures of gin-horse routine, We 
kill ourselves by efforts to secure the means of exist- 
ence ; or we seek a transitory fame by sacrificing the 
varied powers of our being to some single and perhaps 
useless pursuit. The notion that man exists merely 
to eat, and sleep, and toil, displays itself in our public 
maxims; and we speak of the country as in a state of 
“the highest prosperity,” when the lbousing classes 
are working sixteen hours a-day, and have scarcely 
time for food or sleep! In our own experience we 
have always found that a country excursion answers 
a better purpose than mere recreation. It tends to 
rectify our notions of human life; or, if we may say 
so, it comes in aid of our philosophy. When we quit 
the town after some months of constant exertion, and 
perceive the fields enamelled with beauty, the bright 
sky lavishing its splendours, the birds warbling in 
every copse, and the rolling waters sending forth their 
music, we cannot help feeling that there is something 
out of joint in that system of ceaseless labour, which, 
by consuming the strength of men, and centering 
their thoughts upon a few grovelling pursuits, extin- 
guishes the capacity of enjoying those pure and simp 


sacrifice of their moral nature to their physical wants, 
It seems to us that ignorance, faulty institutions, and 
mistaken views of our constitution, have robbed us of 
half the natural privileges of our exist Scot: 

newspaper, 1828, 


PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 
Every body who has lived any time in the coun 
or read any thing on the subject of agriculture, knows 
what immense changes for the better have taken placg 
in the operations of the husbandman in Scot 
during the last sixty or seventy years—or even within 
a much shorter period. Low-lying lands have bee 
drained and transformed from wet marshy wastes 
clad in rank grass and rushes, into fine rich meadows 
= and beautiful ; while the higher grounds hayg 
n cleared of their crops of whin bushes, decked and 
sheltered with plantations, and either brought under 
the plough or rendered valuable for sheep pasture. The 
work of draining, clearing, ploughing, manuring, and 
dressing the land in every way which experience 
and skill can suggest, has at length had the effect of 
yielding a bounteous return, The difference between 
the amount of produce of ground cultivated poorly 
and unskilfully, and that which is managed accordi 
to the best principles of art, is very extraordinary—ig 
far greater than what most persons have any just ideg 
of. About a hundred years ago, a great part of the 
land produced no crops of any kind, and the best cul. 
tivated fields at that period yielded only three times 
the amount of the seed which was sown. In the 
present day, fully eight times the seed is returned, 
besides an enormous weight of refuse and green crop 
for manure, 

A good idea of the difference of cropping in the 
* good old times” and in the present “ bad times,” is 
obtained from a perusal of the following statement, 
taken from a paper by Mr Oliver of Lochend, an in. 
telligent practical farmer, and which is quoted in 
M‘Culloch’s Statistical Account of the British Em. 
pire :— 

“The mode of cropping at the former period (1723) 
was, first, peas; second, wheat; third, barley ; fourth, 
oats; the produce being about three seeds, but, to prevent 
all cavil, say four seeds, This, taking the seed for each 
acre at 1 boll,* over a farm of 100 acres,+ is 400 bolls. The 
quantity of straw for each boll of such a crop could not 
exceed 15 stones ; which on 400 bolls gives 6000 stones, 
or 42 tons eee. of straw, to be consumed by the stock 
and returned to the land in the shape of manure. But 
upon a farm of 100 acres, cultivated as at present ; namely, 
a fourth, turnips; a fourth, wheat or barley ; a fourth, 
clover or rye-grass, pastured, or made into hay and con- 
sumed on the farm; and a fourth, oats, or wheat ; the 
account would stand thus :—50 acres of wheat, q 
and oats, at 8 bolls per acre, which, we are convinced, is 
not above the average crops of the best district of East 
Lothian (and such only was cultivated when Lord Be- 
haven wrote): this, allowing as above, 15 stones of straw 
for each boll, gives 120 stones per acre; which, over 0 
acres, makes in all 6000 stones of straw, or 42 tons 15} 
ewts. ; being equal to the quantity produced by the whole 
100 acres under the old system. Now, suppose that the 
25 acres of clover and rye-grass are made into hay (which, 
however, is not the mode practised, nor the best mode 
of obtaining the greatest quantity of manure, and 
ing up the fertility of the soil), and that each acre yi 
200 stones, the total quantity will be 5000 stones, or % 
tons 14 ]-10th ewts.; and add to this 500 tons turni 
being the produce of 25 acres, at 20 tons per acre, whi 
is by no means above a fair average crop. Upon these 
data, the weight of materials produced annuall Loman 
under the old and new systems will be as follows :— 


Old system, Straw 6,000 stones, 42 tons 15} ewt. 
Straw, 6,000 — 42 — 15} ewt. 

Newsystem< Hay 5,000 — 35 — 141-l0thewt 
Turnips 70,000 — 500 — 


Thus, making the weight of materials to be converted 
into manure under the new system, in round numbers, 
577 tons ; while, under the old system, the quantity is 
only 42 tons, leaving a balance in favour of the new of 533 
tons per annum, being more than twelve times the whole 
quantity — under the old! Nothing more is neces 
sary to show the superiority of the new system, in as far 
as keeping up the fertility of the soil is concerned: and 
upon this depends the progress of agriculture. And # 
to the question of comparative profit, it would be easy 
to show, from unquestionable data, that the new system 
is as superior to the old in this respect, as it is in the 
supply of manure ; but this, we think, must be abundantly 
obvious to every one who contrasts the almost impercep 
tible advances made in agriculture, and in the accumt 
lation of agricultural capital, for many centuries, with 
their extraordinary progress during the last seventy year, 
or since the new system was introduced.” 

We should not omit to state, that the cause of agri- 
cultural improvement in Scotland has been prodi- 
giously advanced by three or four important circum 
stances of a peculiar nature. First, the country has 
every where been intersected by good roads, undet 
the trusteeship of the local gentry, and supported by 
tolls. Second, the practice of landlords granting leases 
for at least nineteen years, with conditions to prevent 
the exhausting of the soil, and offering inducements 
to improve the ground both by skill and capital 
Third, the absence of any species of distraction 0 


pleasures which nature has scattered around them in 
such profusion. The effect of advancing civilisation 
upon the mass of mankind seems only to be, to exact 


* One East Lothian boll of wheat was equal to nearly 4 bushels; 
4 boll of barley to near 6 bushels. od 


t The Scotch acre, which is larger than an imperial acre, if 


here referred to. 


from them more unremitting toil, and a more complete 
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snnoyance, by the demand of tithe and poor-rate. 
These are things which a Scottish rural tenant knows 
Each landlord pays his fixed share 


fancy. As for the poor-rates, in the parishes where 
happen to exist, they seldom amount to a shilling 
in year on the rental, and that is paid 
one-half by the landlord and the other by the tenant. 
Practically, they are not worth speaking of. It is 
now two hundred years since the admirable plan of 
gmmuting tithes, and allocating fixed stipends (but 
ively rising at intervals of twenty years, if 
available or necessary), came into operation in Scot- 
land; and how strange that the extraordi success 
which has attended it, has not long since offered an 
example to be followed in every part of the United 
Kingdom ! 


BERANGER’S POETRY. 
Our readers were presented, in a late number of the 
Journal, with some account of the distinguished French 
poet Beranger, and a specimen or two of his effusions. 
We now return to the subject, believing it to be one 
calculated, on many accounts, to excite interest. 
Beranger’s muse, besides, has ranged, “with a soul 
of power,” over so vast a field, that it would require 
notices like this, again and again repeated, to give 
any thing like a just conception of the extent and fer- 


of his genius. 

following piece is, in its original form, one of 
those songs most admired by Beranger’s countrymen. 
Our readers will readily see that its tone and bearing 
do not at all correspond with the sentiments usually 
expressed in the present publication, but we are de- 
sirous that the character of the French poet and his 
writings should be fully understood, and for this reason 
we give this song, one of the least objectionable, per- 
haps, of his “‘ good-fellow”’ effusions. 

THE HEARTY OLD MAN, 
Joyous spirits, whom Bacchus has here brought together, 
let an old man the welcome of fellowship crave ; 
Your light-hearted chants have attracted me hither, 
For I too, though old, love to warble a stave. 
Of the days that are gone, I can tell you the news— 
With the minstrels of yore I have emptied a can: 
Sons of glory and wine, friends of love and the muse, 
0! smile on the songs of a hearty old man! 
Do you hail me so warmly ? and pledge to my name, 
In bumpers of wine such as monarchs might kiss ? 
Ha! Iet age and its grievances go whence they came— 
‘Tis not I that would damp such a meeting as this! 
On this moment may. Pleasure shed odours profuse, | 
And inhale them, my boys, for this life’s but a span— 
Sons of glory and wine, friends of love and the muse, 
0! smile on the songs of a hearty old man! 
Like you, from sweet lips once enchantment I drew, 
As your grand dames may tell, whom I worshipped of yore ; 
Thad mistresses, i and friendships, like you, 
My mistresses, mansions, and friends, are no more! 
Faithful memory sometimes the picture renews, 
And a sigh breaks apart as the vision I scan— 
Sons of glory and wine, friends of love and the muse, 
0! smile on the songs of a hearty old man! 
Though tempest-tost oft in the broils of our land, 
Her sweet sky to me has been dear amid all, 
And the cup of good wine which still comes to my hand, 
Neither malice nor pride ever mingled with gall! 
Nor the vintage to hail can I even refuse 
On slopes where for me once the ruddy juice ran— 
Sons of glory and wine, friends of love and the muse, 

0! smile on the songs of a hearty old man ! 

Though the comrade and friend of our warriors of old, 

Not now would I stir you their steps to pursue, 

All my proud days of conquest more cheaply I hold, * 
Than one bright day of festival triumphs with you. 

Yes! the palms on your temples I rather would choose, 
Than any e’er won since grim war first ! 

Sons of glory and wine, friends of love and the muse, 
0! smile on the songs of a hearty old man! 

Drink a cup yet, my friends, to the last of my loves! 

How bright, through your virtues, the future shall bloom ! 
(er the earth, to restore its fresh youth, freedom moves, 

And happy days yet shall shed light on my tomb! 
Hopes of France’s fair spring-time, receive my adieus ! 

To behold you I’ve lingered as long as I can— 

Sons of glory and wine, friends of love and the muse, 

0! smile on the songs of a hearty old man! 

As it is our object to give our readers some idea of 
the varied character of Beranger’s powers, we now 
present a piece of an entirely different cast from the 
preceding, and which may be termed a historical pic- 
ture, of a most striking and faithfulkind. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Quentin Durward, has drawn a full-length 
portrait of the same individual—the gloomy and ter- 
tible inhabitant of Plessis-les-’ours, Louis XI. of 
France, Those who recollect—and who does not ?— 
the Scottish novelist’s masterly delineation, will admire 
the power with which Beranger has accumulated into 
asketch of a few stanzas all the traits which entered 
into the composition of Louis’s dark character, and 
has painted the fearful loneliness of the tyrant’s posi- 
tion, For the translation we are indebted to Tait’s 
Magazine for May 1833, which contains an excellent 
Paper on the French lyrist.* 


LOUIS THE ELEVENTH. 
Welcome! sport that sweetens labour! © 
Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbour hand in hand with neighbour, 
Dance we, singing to the tabor, 
And the sackbut’s merry noise ! 


* We trust that our 
Journad, 


readers understand the other pieces to be 
as in a former article, for Chambers’s Edinburgh 


Our aged king, whose name we breathe in dread, 


While laughter, love, and song, are here abroad, 
Louis there ; 
He dreads his peers, his people—ay, his God ; 

But, more than all, the mention of his heir. 

Welcome ! sport, &c. 
Look there ! a thousand lances gleam afar, 
In the warm sunlight of this gentle spring !— 
And, ’midst the clang of bolts, that grate and jar, 
Heard ye the warder’s challenge sharply ring ? 
Welcome! sport, &c. 
He comes! He comes! Alas! this mighty king 
With envy well the hovel’s peace may view ; 
See! where he stands, a pale and spectral thing ! 
And glares askance the serried halberts through ! 
Welcome ! sport, &c. 
Beside our cottage hearths, how bright and grand 
Were all our visions of a monarch’s air ! 
What ! is his sceptre but that trembling hand? 
Is that his crown—a forehead seamed by care ? 
Welcome ! sport, &c. 
In vain we sing ; at yonder distant chime, 
Shivering, he starts !—twas but the village bell! 
But evermore the sound that notes the time 
trikes to his ear an omen of his knell! 
Welcome! sport, &c. 
Alas! our joys some dark distrust inspire ! 
He flies, attended by his chosen slave :— 
Beware his hate ; and say, ‘‘ our gracious Sire 
A loving smile to greet his children gave.” 
Welcome ! sport, &c. 

We shall conclude this article with a little piece from 
another modern poet of France, to whom we shall call 
further attention, on some future occasion. This is 
the Viscount de Chateaubriand, a man who, besides 
his distinction in literature, has filled a conspicuous 
place in European politics. In many respects, Cha- 
teaubriand’s personal history is an exact counterpart 
to that of Beranger—the former having been through 
life a devoted adherent of the Bourbons, to whose 
cause his contemporary was uniformly opposed. But 
of Chateaubriand’s history, as we have said, we shall 
speak more at large in our next paper on the recent 
poetry of France. The following little piece was com- 

by Chateaubriand on the untimely decease of a 
friend’s daughter :— 


THE YOUNG MAID AND THE FLOWER, 
The coffin descends! and a garland of roses, 
By a father’s hand dropped, on its lid reposes, 
To the bridegroom death a dower ! 
Earth ! open thy arms, and take to thy bosom 
These twinlings of beauty, cut off in their blossom, 
The fair young maid, and the flower ! 


Ah! give them not back to this impure dwelling, 

Where sorrow and pain have power of quelling 
The bliss of man in an hour! 

No storm shall blast them, when laid in thy keeping, 

Heat shall not scorch them, noise break not their sleeping— 
The fair young maid and the flower ! 


How brief was thy span of enjoyment, poor maiden ! 
But yet the dark future, with care and grief laden 
For others, thy peace cannot sour! 
Oh, night! shed thy dews for their grave-turf’s adorning, 
Their life was a short and a sweet summer morning— 
The fair young maid and the flower! 


STORY OF EGYPTIAN OPPRESSION. 
Mr Lang, in his “ Account of the Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” lately published, 
gives the following story as an illustration of the 
nature of the local government to which the people of 
Egypt are subjected :—“‘ The Nazir or governor of 
the southernmost district of the Delta, a short time 
before my present visit to the country, in collecting 
the taxes at a village, demanded of a poor peasant 
the sum of sixty riyals, which was then equivalent to 
about thirty shillings. The poor man urged that he 
possessed nothing but a cow, which barely afforded 
sustenance to himself and his family. Instead of pur- 
suing the method usually followed when a fellahh or 
peasant declares himself unable to pay the tax de- 
manded of him, which is to give him a severe basti- 
nading, the Nazir, in this case, sent the Sheykh el- 
Beled to bring the poor peasant’s cow, and desired 
some of the fellahheen or peasantry to buy it. They 
saying that they had not sufficient money, he sent for 
a butcher, and desired him to kill the cow; which 
was done: he then told him to divide it into sixty 
pieces. The butcher asked for his pay, and was given 
the head of the cow. Sixty fellahheen were then 
called together, and each of them was compelled to 
purchase, for a riyal, a piece of the cow. The owner 
of the cow went, weeping and complaining, to the Na- 
zir’s superior, the late Mohhammad Bey, Defturdar. 
* My master,’ said he, ‘ I am oppressed and in misery: 
I had no property but one cow, amilch cow: I and my 
family lived upon her milk; and she ploughed for me, 
and threshed my corn ; and my whole subsistence was 
derived from her: the Nazir has taken her, and killed 
her, and cut her up into sixty pieces, and sold the 
pieces to my neighbours; to each a piece, for one riyal; 
so that he obtained but sixty riyals for the whole, 
while the value of the cow was a hundred and twenty 
riyals, or more, I am oppressed and in misery, and 
a stranger in the place, for I came from another village; 
but the Nazir had no pity on me. I and my family 
are become beggars, and have nothing left. Have 
mercy upon me, and give me justice: I implore it by 


thy hhareem.’ The Defturdar, having caused the 
Nazir to be brought before him, asked him, ‘Where is 
the cow of this fellahh ?” ‘I have sold it,’ said the 
Nazir. ‘For how much?’ ‘For sixty riyals.’ ‘Why 
did you kill it and sell it?” ‘ He owed sixty riyals for 
land : so I took his cow, and killed it, and sold it for 
the amount.’ ‘ Where is the butcher that killed it 2” 
‘In Menoof.’ The butcher was sent for, and brought. 
The Defturdar said to him, ‘Why did you kill this 
man’s cow ?’? ‘The Nazir desired me,’ he answered, 
‘and I could not oppose him: if I had attempted to do 
so, he would have beaten me, and destroyed my house: 
I killed it; and the Nazir gave me the head as my 
reward.’ ‘Man,’ said the Defturdar, ‘do you know 
the persons who bought the meat?’ The butcher 
replied that he did. The Defturdar then desired his 
secretary to write the names of the sixty men, and an 
order to the sheykh of their village, to bring them to 
Menoof, where this complaint was made. 

The Nazir and butcher were placed in confinement 
till the next morning, when the sheykh of the village 
came, with the sixty fellahheen. The two prisoners 
were then brought again before the Defturdar, who 
said to the sheykh and the sixty peasants, ‘ Was the 
value of this man’s cow sixty riyals ?? ‘Oh, our 
master,” they enswered, ‘ her value was greater.” The 
Defturdar sent for the Cadee of Menoof, and said to 
him, ‘Oh, Cadee, here is a man oppressed by this 
Nazir, who has taken his cow, and killed it; and sold 
its flesh for sixty riyals: what is thy judgment ?’ 
The Cadee replied, ‘ He is a cruel tyrant, who op- 
presses every one under his authority, Is not a cow 
worth a hundred and twenty riyals, or more? and he 
has sold this one for sixty riyals: this is tyranny to- 
wards the owner.’ The Defturdar then said to some 
of his soldiers, ‘Take the Nazir, and strip him, and 
bindhim.’ This done, hesaid to the butcher, ‘Butcher, 
dost thou not fear God ? Thou hast killed the cow un- 
justly.’ The butcher again urged that he was obliged 
to obey the Nazir. ‘Then,’ said the Defturdar, ‘if I 
order thee to do a thing, wilt thou do it?” ‘I will do 
it,’ answered the butcher. ‘ Kill the Nazir,’ said the 
Defturdar. Immediately, several of the soldiers pre- 
sent seized the Nazir, and threw him down; and the 
butcher cut his throat, in the regular orthodox manner 
of killing animals for food. ‘Now, cut him up,’ said 
the Defturdar, ‘into sixty pieces.’ This was done: 
the people concerned in the affair, and many others, 
looking on, but none daring to speak, The sixty 
peasants who had bought the meat of the cow were 
then called forward, one after another, and each was 
made to take a piece of the flesh of the Nazir, and to 
pay for it two riyals ; so that a hundred and twenty 
riyals were obtained from them: they were then dis- 
missed ; but the butcher remained. The Cadee was 
asked what should be the reward of the butcher, and 
answered that he should be paid as he had been paid 
by the Nazir. The Defturdar therefore ordered that 
the head of the Nazir should be given to him ; and the 
butcher went away with his worse than valueless bur- 
den, thanking God that he had not been more unfor- 
tunate, and scarcely believing himself to have so easily 
escaped until he arrived at his village. The money 
paid for the flesh of the Nazir was given to the owner 
of the cow.” ; 


Most of the governors of provinces and districts 
(Mr Lane adds) carry their oppressions, of which the 
above is an instance, far beyond the limits to which 
they are authorised to proceed by their supreme ruler 
Ali Pasha. Ali allows no one to oppress but himself, 


THE GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT. 
TuERE is no fruit of the British garden or orchard 
equal to the strawberry for fragrance of flavour, or to 
the gooseberry for utility or general acceptance. The 
gooseberry, and its congener the currant, are indeed 
the vines of the north; and it is a new instance of 
paternal care, that this substitute should have been 
afforded to our climate, for the delicious grape of 
warmer regions. Viewed in this light, it is a curious 
fact, that these fruits, and especially the gooseberry, 
just begin to acquire their good qualities when the 
grape, in the open ground, begins to degenerate. In 
the southern provinces of France, for example, where 
the vine is successfully cultivated, the gooseberry pro- 
duces fruit scantily, and of no value; and in the north 
of that country, and more especially in the counties of 
England adjacent to it, where the vine is niggardly of 
its produce, the gooseberry grows luxuriantly, and 
acquires an agreeable taste, which increases as it ex- 
tends northward. 

The history of the gooseberry is little known, If 
it be not a native of Britain, it has, at all events, beer 
long naturalised here, and it nowhere thrives better, 
In the reign of Henry VIIL., it was familiarly known 
in this country as a garden plant, as appears by the 
following distich of Tusser, a writer on husbandry, 
who lived at that period :— 

‘* The barbery, rasp, and gooseberry too, 

Look now to be planted, as other things do.” 
This plant may be said to be the solitary fruit of the 
labourer’s garden, in the northern parts of our island ; 
and to him it affords a wholesome and grateful luxury, 
In Lancashire it is eagerly cultivated by the manu- 
facturing population, and the people vie with each 
other in the successful production of this fruit. It is, 
however, more toward the size than the flavour of the 


gooseberry that their competition is directed, because 
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The gooseberry shows of Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and other manufacturing 
t system; and an 


as much precision as the records of og | ‘ and 
own 


berry, in the manufacturing districts, is spoken of 
with approbation in the “ Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge,” and most certainly such an ble 
relaxation is unspeakably preferable to the degrading 
vices to which the population of these crowded parts 
of the country are addicted. If the healthful occupa- 
tion of the garden withdraws the manufacturer from 
corruptive habits contracted in the tavern, much 
is gained, at least of a negative nature, in preserving 
his morals ; and doubtless something positive also, in 
opening and enlarging his mind, and promoting his 
domestic enjoyments. The prize-shows, however, are 
of a more doubtful character. If they tend to foster 
vanity, and excite any thing of the spirit of the turf, 
all that can be said of them is, that they are, at all 
events, a hundred-fold less pernicious than those fa- 
vourite but most demoralising amusements of their 
superiors, to which they have been compared. 
he effect of the competition, above alluded to, on 
the gooseberry itself, is very conspicuous, but not en- 
tirely advantageous. It has, as I have already hinted, 
turned the attention of cultivators from the superior 
ualities of the fruit to its superior dimensions. In 
the fruit catalogue of the Horticultural Society of 
London, there are nearly two hundred different kinds 
enumerated, of which no fewer than one hundred and 
fifty are the Patagonian gooseberries of Lancashire. 


AGRICULTURAL BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


Tue is Mr Smith’s account of his plan for the 
education of boys in agriculture, at Southam, Warwick- 
shire :—* It is not a school, it is simply four roods of land, 
divided into twelve gardens, ocew by boys, from ten 
to sixteen years of age, in the cultivation of garden vege- 


tables, carrots,. ponies, cabbages, kidneybeans, 
celery, ) I allow only one-fourth to be cultivated for 
? and wheat not at all. They pay all prices, from 

to ls. per month, according to the size. e rent for 
the whole amounts to L.4, 17s. per annum. The 17s. I 
expend in one rent dinner, monthly, when they bring 
their rent, which I am glad to say my little tenants have 
hitherto done to an hour. If I were rich enough, I should 
be pes in having 500 such tenants, than as many rent- 
ing acres each. It is a glorious sight, or rather was a 
glorious sight, last summer, to see all the little gardens so 
clean and full of stuff. I could have challenged it, for pro- 
duce and cleanliness, against any acre of ground inthe coun- 
try. The moral advantages too have been very great ; and 
if it could be copied and extended, all tendencies to idle- 
ness, drunkenness, theft, and dissipation, might be tly 
lessened. For instance, in this town we have 1200 inhabi- 
tants, the greater part of whom have been fully employed 
the whole summer. There are about sixty boys who have 
been at the parish school, but who are not yet old enough 
to go out into service. In the summer evenings, if un- 
employed, they are very apt to be in mischief; but my 
boys, since they have had a garden to resort to, have for- 
saken the streets, and are acquiring that sort of know- 
ledge which is likely to be serviceable to them when they 
become men. Their fathers and mothers, especially the 
latter, are made happy, their cottages have been filled 
with good vegetables all the summer, at no “a to 
the father’s strength or the mother’s care ; for the boys, 
whilst they will work hard to procure the rent, are very 
willing to let their parents have the produce. This they 
sometimes pay the poor boys for, and sometimes not ; 
whichever they do amounts to the same thing. If the 
boys sell their vegetables to their mother, the money is 
laid out in clothing, so that saves the father’s purse. If 
six acres of land could be procured for every sixty boys 
(which is about the number for every 1200 inhabitants), 
we should have the whole country smiling with health, 
activity, and content.” 


DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT CITY IN AMERICA, 
Some time ago, we presented an account of certain re- 
markable objects of architectural antiquity in Mexico, 
which bear such a close resemblance in many respects to 
the Pyramids of Egypt, that they afford the strongest 


The varieties of the gooseberry may be said to be 
almost endless, being propagated by seeds, the pro- 
duce of which is not only affected by soil and climate, 
but is very various in itself, perpetually appearing in 
new kinds. The following, however, may be taken 
as a general description of the qualities, so far as they 
are associated with colour. The yellow are of a more 
rich and vinous flavour than the white—the white 
than the green. The red are very various in flavour, 
but are commonly more acid than the others, though 
to this latter remark there are many exceptions. From 
this description, it follows that the yellow are most 

roper for the dessert, as well as for being fermented 
Tato wine, while the red make the most agreeable 
preserves. 

The currant is perhaps also a native of this country, 
although it has been regarded as the degenerated grape 
of Corinth, from which circumstance it derives its 
name; and, indeed, there is a small seedless grape, in 
the Levant, which is known by the same appellation, 
and from which it is possible that it may be derived. 
In “ Dodoen’s History of Plants,” translated in 1578, 
it is called “ the red beyond-sea gooseberry.” There 
are three distinct varieties of the currant, the white, 
the red, and the black, differing from each other in 
flavour as well as in colour, and each possessing some 
valuable characteristic qualities. The black currant, 
especially, has distinguishing peculiarities ; its flavour 
is milder than that of the other two, and it is supposed 
to be particularly salubrious, and even medicinal. 

I have already adverted to the providential arrange- 
ment, by which the gooseberry has been made to suc- 
ceed the vine in our comparatively northern regions ; 
and the same view has been so well expressed by an 
interesting writer, that I shall gratify both myself and 
the reader by concluding this account in his words. 
“Divine bounty is equalised to the nations. Italy 
has the grape ; but there the gooseberry will not grow, 
or it will live only as an evergreen shrub, incapable 
of producing fruit; and it is further pleasant to ob- 
serve, that, in the large field of the world, proper to 
the cultivation of our vine, its annual produce is less 
precarious than that of any other tree—a further proof 
that the things which are really best for man, are also 
the most abundant and the most easily produced. 
Were the pine-apple, which sells at one guinea per 

nd, as easy to be had as the potato or the goose- 

y, no family would ever have done with the phy- 
sician.”—Duncan’s Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons ; 
Summer. 

We think that the reverend author of the above, 
might have advantageously mentioned, that too much 
attention has latterly been paid by horticulturists to 
the production of strawberries of a large size and in 
large quantities, without regard to flavour. In the 
present day, strawberries are much less delicate in 
flavour than formerly, and in many instances they are 
little better than tasteless lumps. Why do not Hor- 
ticultural Societies look to this ? 


g ds for belief, that an intercourse between the eastern 
and western hemispheres had existed perhaps thousands 
of years before the discovery of America by Columbus. 
We observe, from a statement in one of our colonial 


The drawing to which we refer, as well as the descrip. 
tive particulars accom) ade 
tual survey by N. F. Hyer, Esq. who states that ‘ thes 
ruins form a new and prominent attraction among the 
many the west affords, and illustrates and confirms some 
of the strange theories and opinions of scholars in relatiog 
to the early character of our western territory. Will the 
mysteries of Aztalan ever be unveiled? Of a truth the 
far west is rich in wonders, and in all probability this jg 
only the first in a train of discoveries for future record 
admiration. This ancient m lis of a bygone 
people has left traces of being some miles in extent. Itig 
situated in the township of Jefferson, west of Milwauchi 
and on the west side of the west branch of Rock River,” 


LORD MANSFIELD AND HIS COACHMAN, 

The following is an anecdote of the late Lord Mansfield, which 
his lordship himself told from the bench :—He had turned of 
his coachman for certain acts of peculation, not uncommon jg 
this class of persons. The fellow begged his lordship to give him 
a character. ‘‘ What kind of character can I give you ?” sayy 
his lordship. ‘‘Oh, my lord, any character your lordship pleas 
to give me, I shall most thankfully receive.” His lordship accord. 
ingly sat down, and wrote as follows :—‘‘ The bearer, John —, 
has served me three years in the capacity of coachman. He jy 
an able driver, and a very sober man. I discharged him 
he cheated me.—(Signed) MANSFIELD.” John thanked his lori. 
ship, and went off. A few mornings afterwards, when his lord. 
ship was going through his lobby to step into his coach for West. 
minster Hail, a man, in a very handsome livery, made him, 
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low bow. To his surprise he recognised his late coachman.~ [ist a pai 
“Why, John,” says his lordship, ‘* you seem to have got an excel. 
lent place ; how could you manage this with the character I gave ble im 
you?” ‘Oh, my lord,” says John, ‘‘ it was an exceeding good MBhordes i 
character ; my new master, on reading it, said, he observed your J. all 
lordship recommended me as an able driver and a sober man, fa ® “ 
These (says he) are just the qualities I want in a coachman;{ [they ha 
observe his lordship adds that he discharged you because you 7. .- 
cheated him. Hark you, sirrah, I'm a Yorkshireman, and 


defy you to cheat me.” 


TOWNSEND AND THE DUKE OF YORK. 
The following anecdote, illustrative of the free and easy man. 
ners of this well-known /egal character, may be depended upon, 
The late Duke of York meeting him one morning on the parade 
in St James's Park, good humouredly inquired if there was any 
news. ‘‘ Nothing particular,” said Townsend, ‘‘ except a little 
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scandal about your Royal Highness.” What is that ?” inquired d 
the duke. ‘‘ Why,” said the veteran, seizing his interrogator by [which i 
the button, ‘‘ they do say that you have been losing pretty 7. 
heavily at Brookes’s lately.” ‘* Well, Townsend, I don’t ming fg" ¥¢T® 
land-cr 


what they say.” ‘‘ That’s right, that’s right. Your Ro: 
ness would be a fool if you did.”—The Original. or 


THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 

Thegroom of the late Duke of Queensberry, who won the famous 
match with the celebrated ‘‘ Eleanour,” was an especial favourite 
with his grace. Hearing, when at a great distance from the spot, 
that his faithful servant was on the point of death, and had ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to speak a few words with his master 
before he departed for ever, the duke proceeded, post haste, to 
the place where he lay. On being shown into the room, the great 
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papers, that there have been further discoveries of the 
remains of ancient architecture in the western regions 
hitherto unexplored, and that, in particular, the ruins of 
a town or city of considerable magnitude have become 
known. The account given of Aztalan, as this ruined 
city has been called, is not very specific, and we shall be 
glad to see a description at greater length. In the mean- 
while, we lay before our readers a paragraph on the sub- 
ject, from a Camden paper, quoted in the Acadian Tele- 
graph, April 21, 1837. 

“ We recently copied an account of the discovery of an 
ancient city in the far west, from one of the Western 
papers. At the time we considered the whole affair as 
bordering too much upon the marvellous to be worthy of 
implicit credit, but it now appears in so very authentic 
a form in the columns of the Chicago American, that we 
can no longer withhold our belief. It will doubtless pro- 
vide abundant speculation for the learned of every coun- 
try. Babylon, Balbec, Palmyra, Thebes, and Memphis, 
present ruins that were once inhabited by people who are 
well known to us by the records of history. But here, in 
the back and beautiful wilds of North America, has been 
discovered the ruin of a large and half buried city, of the 
population of which nothing whatever is known. They 
were probably a race of men who have entirely passed 
away from the face of the earth. Certainly the Indians 
of the present day and their forefathers never dwelt in 
cities ; and while the mounds of Missouri and Illinois, 
particularly that singular structure, Monk’s Mound, bear 
evidence of having been constructed by a totally different 
and more civilised people than any of the (so called 
aboriginal tribes—this city of Aztalan, the discoverec 
parts of which are built with brick, is evidently the work 
of men who well understood the arts of masonry, survey- 
ing, and fortification. 

“iy whom Aztalan was built, and by whom peopled, we 
leave to the learned in archwology, merely remarking, 
that some of the more remote Indian tribes are said to 
have traditions of another nation having once existed in 
North America. In the Chicago American newspaper, 
there is a drawing of the supposed citadel of Aztalan as 
it now stands. It is of great extent, the walls about five 
feet high, and regularly fortified by strong abutments, 
resembling such as are used in the walling of both ancient 
and modern towns. The space thus employed is entirely 
circummured, of large extent, and containing four square 

for defence, placed in advantageous positions. 
There are the remains of a road, and the mouth of a sewer 
formed of stone masonry, which debouches on the river. 
Outside the walls of the citadel are numerous mounds, 
evidently intended for warlike pu and varying from 
three to twenty-six feet in height. The walls and but- 
tresses are of brick, and twenty-three feet in breadth ; 


man app the bed, and, gently drawing the curtains, 
looked silently upon the countenance now glazing under the first 
touch of death. The patient turned with difficulty round, and 
his pale face brightened for a moment as he caught his master's 
eye. ‘* Ah, my Lord,” sobbed forth the dying man, ‘ ah, my 
Lord—you remember El-e-a-nour?” ‘* To be sure, John,” as- 
sented the duke. ‘* Ah,” continued the groom, ‘‘ warn't shea 
rum !”—and died. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 

** Dilatory fellow,” said the lexicographer (for such, by his con- 
versation, he evidently was), ‘‘ where have you been loitering, 
defalcating in your time so egregiously ?” 

** What did you say, measter ?” replied the countryman. 

Lexi. Did you meet with any casualty in your way, that stop: 
ped you so? 

ancoc! 

Lexi. Hum! and so you procrastinated with him, eh ? 

Coun. Na, I didn’t ; I went to the Goat in Boots wi’ him. 

Lexi. Ah, had your dinner in the interim ? 

Coun. Na, we had it in the taproom ! 

Lexi. Blockhead !—the terms are synonimous. 

Coun. Are they ?—I thought ‘em very dear ;—tenpence for eggs 
and bacon. 

Lexi. Confound the fellow—how does this amalgamate? 

Coun. Oh, I never stopped for that. 

Lexi. Ah, totally abstracted from the consequences—fell intg 
a reverie on your road, I dare say. 

Coun. Na, 1 didn’t—I fell into a ditch though ;—ale were 9 


Lexi. And came out covered with chagrin? 

Coun. Na, but there wur plenty o’ mud. 

Lexi. Impervious dolt ! Chagrin, I said. 

Coun. Green !—oh, 1 know now; we call it duck-weed in our 


parts. 

Lexi. 1 shall lose all patience—you were born incorrigible. 

Coun. No, I wern't ;—I wur born in Yorkshire, High Street, 
Wakefield. 

Lexi. Again mistaking !—do you never deviate ? 

Coun. No, 1 only goes out to work. 

Lexi. You want common ratiocination, fellow. 

Coun. Na, 1 don’t—I only want you to settle my account=- 
one-and-eight-pence—that can’t be dear—such a load as this. 

Lexi. 1 am foiled with my own weapons. Can you not discri- 
minate even a common case ? 

Coun. Na, can’t take any less—it’s more nor three mile, and 
case, as you call it, be heavy. 

Lexi. | must succumb—there is your money, fellow—go your 
ways, and let me thank Heaven I am released from the purgatory 
of your obtusity.—Comic Magazine. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A GENTLEMAN. 

By a gentleman, we mean not to draw a line that would be in- 
vidious between high and low; rank and subordination ; riches 
and poverty. No. The distinction isin the mind. Whoever is 
open, loyal, and true; whoever is of a humane and affable de- 
meanour ; whoever is honourable in himself, and in his judgment 
of others, and requires no law but his word to make him fulfil aa 
engagement ;—such a man is a gentleman ;—and such a man may 
be found among the tillers of the earth. It is hence, and henc 
only, that the great can claim their superiority : and hence, what 
has been so beautifully said of honour, “the law of kings,” is n0 
more than true. ‘It aids and strengthens virtue where it meets 
her, and imitates her actions where she is not.”—De Vere. 


Lonvon : Published, with permission of the proprietors, by W.5- 
Orr, Paternoster Row ; and sold by all booksellers and newr 
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and the entire plan of the is evidently formed on 
mathematical principles, 


men. Printed by Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. 


200 | 
this is che most palpable, though sssuredly not the | 
most agreeable quality, the taste usually becoming less 
annual account of them, forming a‘ little volume, is y 
printed and publishéd at Manchester. The heaviest Y, 
gooseberry which appears to have received a prize, SU 
was exhibited at the Shakspeare Tavern, Nantwich, 4 yf 
in 1825; it weighed 31 dwt. 16 grains. The prizes Uff 
given on these occasions are adapted to the manners Z 
of the homely people who contend for them, being 
a a pair of sugar-tongs, a copper tea- 
(the favourite prize), a cream-jug, or a corner- wae cc 
: cupboard. The proceedings of these contests, and 
the arrangements for future years, are registered with 
to the colliers’ or the weavers’ children, by the addi- | = 
tions which the goodman makes to his household Num 
ornaments, are as deeply valued as the ‘ gold-cups of 
Newmarket.’” (Vegetable Substances, page 269.) 
The moral effect of the cultivation of the goose- 
strong. 
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